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The Literary Week. 


Booxs about the War come into this office with the 
frequency of shells in a besieged town. Following a score 
or so that we have already reviewed, to-day Mr. Pearse, 
of the Daily News, gives us a book; to-morrow Mr. 
Nevinson, of the Chronicle; the day after to-morrow Mr. 
Winston Churchill. The war-book business, like every- 
thing else, is being overdone. Within a week the rights 
of no fewer than twenty-five books about the War were 
offered to one American publisher. We are also to have 
a volume from the Bishop of Natal, who was at the Front 
with General Buller. It is in the form of a diary, and 
was written for the benefit of his friends; but ‘‘ the urgent 
needs of his diocese have induced him to consent to their 
er The Bishop of Natal is a sanguine man. 
e wish him and his diary good fortune. 


Mr. Conan Doyiz, we understand, has accepted the 
offer of an American firm of publishers to write a history 
of the Boer War. 


Messrs. METHUEN are preparing a sixpenny edition of 
Colonel Baden-Powell’s personal narrative of the Mata- 
bele Campaign of 1896. The book, which is dedicated to 
his mother, has been illustrated by Colonel Baden-Powell 
with numerous and characteristic sketches. 


Mrs. Meynett has been appointed art critic of the 
Pall Mali Gazette, in succession to R. A. M.8. Mr. W. E. 
Henley has written for the new number of the Pall Mall 
Magazine an appreciation of Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson. 


Cuanass have taken place in the editorial department of 
the Speaker. Mr. Philip Carr, we understand, has retired 
from the editorship, which he shared jointly with Mr. 
J. L. Hammond, 


Tue work of reconstruction which has been in progress 
for some time in the publishing house of Harper & on 
is now practically complete. The London branch in Albe- 
marle-street has been placed under the control of Mr. 
W. B. Fitts, who is known in England by his work in con- 
nexion with the new series of the North American Review. 
Mr. E. V. Lucas has joined Messrs. Harper & Brothers as 
reader and literary adviser. 

Mr. AntHoyy Hore is writing three more “ Dolly 
Dialogues,” which will be published in the Wew Magazine, 
an American periodical of which the first number is 
announced to appear shortly. 


A sIxPEnny edition of John Oliver Hobbes’s Zhe School 
oo Saints will be issued by Mr. Fisher Unwin at an early 
ate. 


In the report made by Edward Edwards on the first 
year’s working of the Manchester Free Library (1852-53) 
it is interesting to read his remarks on the popular 


reading of that day. He enumerates some of the works 
most in demand in both the Reference and the Lending 
Departments, and the list of titles makes a curious 
contrast with the popular reading of to-day—not entirely 
to the credit of modern readers. In the Reference 
Department the Biblical commentaries most in demand 
were those of Calmet, Kitto, and Beard. The works 
of Jeremy Taylor, Richard Hooker, Robert Hall, and 
Bishop Horsley had been much read. During the 
first six months of the year, Hume and Smollett’s 
History of England was issued 31 times; Lingard’s, 41 
times ; Craik and Macfarlane’s, 60 times; and Macaulay’s 
124 times. Cumming’s Hunter’s Life in South Africa was 
applied for nearly 200 times; Dana’s Zwo Years Before the 
Mast, 74 times; and Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains 
about as often. Biography was popular ; and for a Life of 
Wellington, and the great Duke’s Despatches, there were 
122 calls. Various Lives of Napoleon had a total of 
303 readers. Shakespeare’s works, and books illustrative 
thereof, reached the respectable total of 324 issues; while 
in the realm of fiction, Scott and Defoe reigned supreme, 
there having been 1,141 issues of the former and 984 of 
the latter: Jvanhoe being issued 241 times, and Robinson 
Crusoe, 239. The Thousand and One Nights delighted 294 
readers, Gulliver's Travels left the shelves 123 times, and 
Roderick Random had 82 issues. 


TuRntnc to the parallel six months in the Lending Depart- 
ment, we find that the same problem troubled the librarian 
of those days as now—viz., the great preponderance of 
fiction-reading. Dickens’s Zhe Chimes was borrowed 42 
times; Oliver Twist, 30; and Dombey and Son, 20 times. 
Scott’s Kenilworth was issued 34 times; Peveril of the Peak, 
81; and The Fortunes of Nigel, 34 times. Vanity Fair was 
taken out 30 times; Pelham, 33 times; while the now 
forgotten Sewell’s Rudolph the Voyager found 36 readers. 
‘‘ But,” says the librarian, ‘‘ of such works as these, four 
or five times the number of copies which the library 
possesses would be in equally eager demand were they 
fortheoming.” The first volume of Whitaker’s History of 
Manchester was borrowed 21 times, but the second reversed 
the figures, being issued only 12 times. Macaulay’s 
History found 20 students. Fifteen issues were recorded 
of the early volumes of Lingard’s History ; but the perse- 
verance of many of the readers evidently broke down, for 
when the ninth volume was reached they numbered but 
10, the tenth totalled 7, and the thirteenth only 3. 
Clarendon’s J/istory found 14 readers for the first and 
second volumes, but the seventh volume reduced that 
number to 3. 


WE stated some weeks ago that the scene of Mr. 
Kipling’s new novel is laid in Upper Burmah. The first 
draft of the story, we gather from the New York Bookman, 
was given to the printers in England before Mr. Kipling’s 
departure for South Africa. In its original form it made 
about one hundred thousand words. The proofs were 
forwarded to Mr. Kipling at the scene of the war, and the 
author was obliged to make his corrections and alterations 
under trying and picturesque circumstances, 
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How quickly truth becomes elusive, and myth 
Was it truth or myth—that Norfolk landlord’s 


sive! 


The Academy. 


erva- 


character-sketch of George Borrow which Mr. Lowerison 
communicated last week to the Daily Chronicle? Mr. 
William Mackay, writing from Oulton Broad, the scene of 
Mr. Lowerison’s interview, scouts the whole story. Our 
readers must judge between the twain : 


Mr. LOwWERISON IN’ THE 
Daily Chronicle, APRIL 30, 


The landlord of the Ferry 
Inn at Oulton Broad knew 
George Borrow very well. I 
remember five years ago ask- 
ing him how he liked the 
author of Lavengro. 

**Didn’t like him at all,” 
was the gruff response. 

** At least,”’ I said, ‘‘ he was 
a scholar and a gentlemen.” 

“Scholar be d——,” re- 
plied Boniface, ‘‘an’ gentle- 
man he weren’t; never came 
into my bar but he quarrelled 
with everyone there, and 
cracked ’em out to fight. An’ 
when he weren’t fighting him- 
self he were eggin’ others on 
to.” 

And that 
Borrow. 

But all the same I'll e’en 
take down the Romany Liye 
and talk with the gipsies ere 


was George 


Mr. Mackay, In THE Daily 
Chronicle, MAY 9. 


He [Mr. Lowerison] dis- 
covered at the Ferry Inn ‘“‘a 
landlord who knew Borrow 
very well.” There is no inn 
of that name at Oulton Broad. 
But the landlord of the Wherry 
Hotel—which is doubtless the 
hostelry Mr. Lowerison has in 
his mind — did not know 
Borrow ‘“‘ very well.” I also 
had tapped that barrel, but 
obtained from it nothing 
stimulating. The landlord’s 
name was Mason—he died a 
twelvemonth d he has 
often told me that Borrow had 
not “‘used’’ his house twice 
during all the years through 
which they had been estab 
bours. All Mr. Lowerison’s 
story, therefore, about Borrow 
quarrelling in the bar, fight- 
ing himself and egging others 
on to fight, is pure romance. 


I sleep to night. Your correspondent has 
evidently encountered some- 
one who impersonated the 
landlord of the Wherry ; some- 
one who appears to have been 
as great a poseur and as flam- 
boyant a prevaricator as Mr. 
George Borrow bimself. This 
theory finds support in the 
fact that the real landlord of 
the Wherry did not swear, 
and did not converse in a sort 
of bastard dialect impossible 
to locate. The late Mr. Mason 
was a Londoner, an intelligent 
and widely-read man with 
considerable literary tastes. 


Mr. Rosert H. Suerrarp writes some interesting things 
about his friend, the late Mr. Ernest Dowson, in the 
current Author. Mr. Sherrard sheltered Dowson in the 
last six weeks of his unhappy life, and his account of 
the young poet’s last literary enjoyments comes somewnat 
as a surprise : 


He glutted himself on Dickens, and I had also an 
Esmond, by Thackeray, to put into his gaunt hands. He 
had Hsmond in his bed, by the way, when he died. But 
as to Dickens, here was a perfect stylist and most laborious 
artist who delighted himself for the last precious days of 
a short life in the hasty writings, but perfect humanity, 
of our English Balzac. 

And I shall never take up an Oliver Twist again without 
remembering these circumstances: Five hours before 
Ernest Dowson died I was lying on a couch in a room 
adjoining his, keeping myself awake at six o’clock in the 
morning with the adventures of that most smug of prigs, 
so as to keep converse with my friend, who could not get 
to sleep, and who had begged me to talk to him. I 
happened to say to him, to show that I was vigilant: 
‘* How absurdly melodramatic this is, about the murder of 
Nancy. Do you think that, for anything Fagin could tell 
him, Sikes, who knew Fagin to be the worst liar on earth, 
would have killed his missus ? ”’ . 

‘**No,” said Dowson; ‘‘he would have gone for Clay- 
pole.” And that was the last thing on literature that he 
ever said. 
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Francis Dovcer’s box at the British Museum has been 
opened at last, and its contents are said to be of no value 
to anybody. The British Museum authorities had never 
set very high hopes on the box, as it was known that 
Douce had left all his finest manuscripts to the Bodleian 


Library. 


Mr. Georce Gissine is one of those novelists about 
whom the best of friends are apt to disagree. You like 
his novels or you don’t. But it is surely a symptom of 
Mr. Gissing’s worth that books which he wrote many 
years ago are continually being referred to by admiring 
readers as not having received their due. Thus in some 
remarks on Grub-street—the Grub-street that was, and is, 
and will be—the American Bookman remarks that Mr. 
Gissing’s novel New Grub Street “has not one tithe of the 
recognition it deserves,” while in the May National Review 
Miss Jane H. Findlater writes of Mr. Gissing’s Zhe Nether 
World as a novel that is ‘‘ deserving of more fame than it 
ever got.” If there are arrears of fame due to Mr. Gissing 
it is very certain that they will be paid, with interest, at 
some future date. 


Miss Finpiarer's tribute to Mr. Gissing occurs in a 
very readable article on “‘The Slum Movement in Fiction.” 
The a of the modern slum novel as traced by Miss 
Findlater is briefly this: 

Charles Dickens (Oliver Twist). 


| 
Charles Kingsley (Alton Locke). 
George Gissing (Zhe Nether World). 
Rudyard Kipling (Badalia Herodsfoot). 


Arthur Morrison (Zales of Mean Streets). 
W. 8S. Maugham ( Liza of Lambeth), 


| 
W. Pett Ridge (Mord Em’ly). 
Clarence Rook (Zhe Hooligan Nights). 


Miss Findlater thinks that Badalia Herodsfoot gave the 
present ‘‘ brutal school” its present life and activity. In 
Liza of Lambeth the brutality reached its depths, and what 
was needed was work more artistic and less horridly 
powerful. The needed relief came in Mr. Pett Ridge’s 
Mord Em’ly and Mr. Clarence Rook’s The ITooligan Nights. 
‘*To my thinking,” says Miss Findlater, 


these latest contributions to slum literature are probably 
more near the truth in their picture of slum-life than any 
of their predecessors, yet it may be seriously questioned 
whether all attempts in this sort are not vain. The gulf 
that separates the educated man and woman from the un- 
educated is curiously difficult to bridge. We may believe 
as firmly as we like that we are brothers or sisters ‘‘ under 
our skin,” yet remain in heathen ignorance all the while 
of the real truth about each other. What we mutually 
see must always be only the surface of things, and any- 
thing beyond that no more than clever conjecture. Let 
us say, then, that the probabilities seem to be with the 
latest contributors! They avoid successfully the weak 
points where their predecessors have broken down, are not 
too moral, or too boring about reform; or too hopelessly 
tragical, or too desperately brutal; they take, in fact, the 
middle road of proverb with good results. 
The survey will do, but Miss Findlater makes one serious 
omission. Mr. George Moore’s 2sther Waters combines 
the darker and the lighter sides of slum life, and is, in 
any case, a most remarkable work of the class she is 
considering. 


Bogrutvs’ Consolations of Philosophy is a book which 
Englishmen should not ‘‘ willingly let die.” The favourite 
hilosophical work of the Middle Ages, it found a royal 
over and editor in King Alfred, who, with the aid of 
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Asser, gave to his subjects a fine though free rendering of 
this work by ‘“‘the last of the Romans whom Cato or 
Tully would have acknowledged for their countryman.” 
Last year Mr. Walter John Sedgefield gave us a scholarly 
edition of King Alfred’s Old English version of this re- 
markable book. He now gives us, through the Clarendon 
Press, the same version rendered into modern English. In 
doing this it has been Mr. Sedgefield’s care to preserve 
that curiously refreshing personal note which Alfred 
infused into his version, ‘‘the making of which was to 
Alfred a love’s labour.” Mr. Sedgefield’s preface con- 
tinues : 

It satisfied his intellectual cravings and stimulated his 
uncultured but vigorous mind, and he resolved to give his 
still more unlettered lieges a share in the treat. So he 
turned it into his own tongue, as the King of the West 
Saxons might be expected to do, in a large and royal 
way, scattering up and down the work such notes and 
comments as he judged needful. His Boethius heads the 
roll of English philosophical writings ; it likewise heads the 
roll of English translations. It is hoped that the modern 
English dress here given to the king’s best book will help 
to make him less an unsubstantial shadow for Englishmen 
of to-day, and more a real man, practical, right-feeling, 
and earnest beyond his generation. 


Tue supremacy of the Novel is discussed by Mr. Andrew 
Lang in the Westminster Gazette. Mr. Lang finds that in 
1830 Bulwer Lytton wrote of the novel in terms which 
might be used to-day. In his Dedicatory Epistle to Paul 
Chfford Lytton explains why he writes novels. ‘‘ Will 
you—will anyone—read epic or sonnet, tale or satire, 
tragedy or epigram? . . . Then, as to philosophy, we may 
judge of the demand when we reflect that Hobbes’s works 
are out of print, and that Mill’s Analysis has not been 
reviewed. . . . All books, except novels, are now ephemeral 
far more than are writings in fiction. Does the biography 
or the essay or the treatise last even the year for which 
the novel endures? . . . We live in a strange and ominous 
period for literature. . . . The idlest work is the most 
charming. . . . We throw aside our profound researches, 
and feast upon popular abridgments. . . . Readers now 
look into fiction for facts. . . . Thus in the wreck of much 
that is great and noble paths are open to second-rate 
ability and mediocre knowledge.’ Mr. Lang is careful to 
pont out that Fiction did not enjoy undisputed sway for 
ong after 1830. The poetry of Tennyson, the histories of 
Macaulay and Froude, and the philosophy of Darwin and 
Ruskin, soon redressed the balance. ‘‘Thus,” says Mr. 
Lang, ‘‘if any author feels that he has in him the powers 
of a Macaulay, a Tennyson, a Froude, a Darwin, or a 
Ruskin, he may, without too much diffidence, write history, 

oetry, philosophy, or essays on art. The less gifted or 
ess confident men of the pen are driven back, like Lytton, 
on the novel, and let us hwpe that their romances will be 
no worse than his.” 


MEANWHILE, the young novelist of our day is possibly 
working on wrong lines. The qualities on which he 
prides himself most are his veracity and vigilance. To see 
everything, and record it truly, is, he thinks, essential to 
his art. He revels in what he calls “‘vision.”” To make 
the reader see a great deal of detail with absolute clearness 
is constantly his labour. A writer in the Aflantic Review 
confesses that this labour is lost on him. When the 
illusion of a modern novel is at its height, he has “an 
instinctive craving for the disentangling of the essential 
from the superfluous, for enfranchisement from the tyranny 
of accessories.’”” Probably few readers with a fine critical 


sense have not felt the same impatience of superfluously 

wrought .detail, especially in the novels on which the 

adjective “powerful” is bestowed with a flowing pen. 
The writer continues : 

If we consider, I venture to say, we shall find that we 

know the faces of none of the characters of the great 
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fiction of the past as we know, or may know, those of the 
brain-children of the typical latter-day novelist—not even 
Beatrice Esmond, not Don Quixote himself. Nor are we 
made aware of any very minutely distinguishing traits, 
mental or physical, pertaining to them. Radiant, heroic, 
grotesque, repellent, as the case may be, they are 
satisfyingly apparent, sufficiently real, but they are a little 
removed from us; their outlines are slightly indefinite, 
like those of a composite picture. Perhaps, indeed, we 
never lose the latent consciousness that they are composite 
ictures—that each is not one, but many. Certainly, I 
one never had, while setting myself to learn their life 
histories, the vague feeling of unworthiness which one has 
in listening to gossip about one’s neighbours—as I have 
had more than once in the case of the scrapulously in- 
dividualised heroes and heroines and satellites of to-day. 
And never have Rosalind, Hamlet, the deathless Don— 
nor even Becky Sharp and Mrs. Gamp—harassed me by 
their presence ! 


Tue American Bookman’s latest list of best selling books : 


. To Have and to Hold. Johnston. 

. Red Pottage. Cholmondeley. 

Janice Meredith. Ford. 

. When Knighthood was in Flower. 
Richard Carvel. Churchill. 

/ The Gentleman from Indiana. 

. Resurrection. Tolstoy. 


Curcaco is already associated in the minds of English- 
men with scientific slaughter. We are afraid that its 
treatment of the English language suggests similar ideas. 
The spelling reform which is there making such rapid 
progress has brought about the adoption of spellings which 
we contemplate with a shudder. Final e’s are to be 
dropped ‘in words in which they do not serv to lengthen 
the preceding vowel, but rather tend to mislead the lerner ; 
thus—spel, hav, giv, ar, bad (verb), definit, derivativ, 
amiabl, &c.” ‘‘F” is to be substituted for “ph” and 
“gh”; thus—geografy, fantasm, and enuf. Other typical 
new spellings are: Coud, sovran, foren, hole (entire), 
iland, gastly, &c. On these Dr. Funk, editor - in - chief 
of the Standard Dictionary, comments favourably, as 
follows : 


It is inevitable as the law of gravity that silent letters— 
that is, letters that have outlived their significance and are 
now but dead weight—be dropt out of words. Progress is 
along the line of least resistance, and in spelling the 
phonetic is surely that line; a distinct sign for every 
distinct sound, We have already come a great way. Just 
note some of the spellings that our great-grandfathers had 
to put up with, and let us be glad that we live to-day. 
This is the way they spelt in Shakespeare’s time : 

Ayre (air), beleeue (believe), civill (civil), cuppe (cup), 
dieueli (devil), duckoy (decoy), farre (far), fysche (fish), 
horrour (horror), musick (music), sunne (sun), souldiers 
(soldiers), trewe (true), wiefe (wife). 


We agree that progress has been made since Shakespeare’s 
time, but it has been a progress free, natural, and gracious. 
Speech belongs to the mind and body, and should partake 
of their slow change and growth. New spellings should 
be initiated by writers, not by schoolmasters and lexico- 
graphers. Your spelling reformer will make night and 
knight indistinguishable to the eye. Veil and vale; sent, 
cent, and scent; by, bye, and buy will all lose their visual 
identity under the “ fonetik” scheme. This would be 
calamitous from a literary point of view. 


Rone 


Caskoden. 
Tarkington. 


> oF 





A DELIGHTFUL picture of one of Edward FitzGerald’s 
hospitable evenings at his cottage at Boulge in 1845 is 
contained in a letter written by Bernard Barton, Fitz- 
Gerald’s father-in-law, to John Wodderspoon, the author 
of Memorials of Ipswich. The letter from which we are 
about to quote is one of a large batch written by Barton 
to Wodderspoon, which has lately come into the hands of 
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an Ipswich bookseller. These letters date from 1843 to 
1849, and their contents are very varied. Writing on 
January 15, 1845, Barton gives this picture of FitzGerald 
as a host: 


Tom Churchyard drove me last night to a symposium 
given by Edward FitzGerald to us two and Old Crabbe— 
lots of palaver, smoking, and laughing. My head swims 
yet with the fumes of the baccy, and my sides are sore 
with laughing. Edward was in one of his drollest cues, 
and did the honours of his cottage with such gravity of 
humour that we roared again. It was the oddest melange. 
Tea, porter, ale, wine, brandy, cigars, cold lamb, salad, 
cucumber, bread and cheese; no precise line of demarca- 
tion between tea and supper. It was one continuous 
spread, something coming on fresh every ten minutes till 


we wondered whence they came and whither they could - 


be put. ‘‘Gentlemen, the resources of the cottage are 
exhaustless,” shouted our host. ‘‘ Miss Faiers, the salad 
there, the cucumber here, oil at that corner, vinegar and 
pepper yonder; there put the cream, and that glass of 

utter in the middle, push those wine and brandy bottles 
close together ’’—certes, it was rare fun. 








Bibliographical. 


Writtneo in the Daily Express the other day, Mr. Clement 
Scott referred to the fact that when he was editor of the 
Theatre magazine one of his contributors was Miss Marie 
Corelli. Those who are interested in Miss Corelli’s work 
outside the limits of fiction may like to know that her articles 
in Mr. Scott’s miscellany appear to have begun in 1883 
with an account of “A Fair Enthusiast” (for Wagner), 
followed in the same year by a paper on “Joachim and 
Sarasate” and a sketch of “A Girl Graduate.” In 1884 
came ‘‘ His Big Friend” (an ¢/oge of Hollman, the violin- 
cellist). In January, 1885, appeared a description of an 
‘improvisation ” (on the pianoforte) given by Miss Corelli 
at a house in Harley-street. ‘‘ Her touch is brilliant, and 
her execution marvellous,” wrote the appreciative reporter. 
Then in the February number came four stanzas of verse 
addressed to the Princess Beatrice “on her betrothal,” 
after this fashion : 


Beatrice, Comfort of England! Young Joy of its people, 
Lay by the lilies of maidenhood,—Love is before thee ! 
aes Nn bells going mad with their mirth in the 

steeple ! 
Cling to the lover who looks in thine eyes to adore thee! 
Happiness hallowed thy girlhood, and peace in its perfect 
completeness, 
Greater delight now awaits thee, and stronger, more 
absolute sweetness. 


Come from the side of that Throne where the nations in 
wonder 
Bend to thy Mother’s slight hand and acknowledge her 
splendour, 
She whom the multitudes shout for with voices of thunder, 
She who is better than mighty in being so tender ! 
Pitiful ev’n to the poorest, as compassionate sister to 
brother, . 
Beatrice! well hast thou honoured so noble, so faithful a 
mother. 


Finally, in 1886, Miss Corelli was represented by fourteen 
lines on Desdemona, beginning thus : 


Draw back the velvet curtains, let the light 

Rush wonderingly in! She will not say 

The sunbeams dazzle her. . . . Eternal Night 

Hath closed for her the portals of the Day. 

Look you how fair she is! as fair as when 

She smiled on Cassio—prithee where’s her wrong ?— 
One woman, sure, doth smile on many men! 


The announcement of a forthcoming new edition of Sir 
Philip Sidney’s sonnets, with hitherto-unprinted matter, 
is a fresh testimony to the renewed popularity of the hero 
There has been quite a run upon Sidney 


of Zutphen. 
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and his works during the past decade. It began with the 
memoir which Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne contributed to the 
“Heroes of the Nations” series in 1891. In 1892 a 
“Cabinet of Gems” from Sidney’s ae a its 
appearance, followed in 1893 by a reprint of his — 
for Poetrie, a reprint of his Arcadia, and an edition of 
Miscellaneous Works. He was allowed to rest for a 
year, and then, in 1895, came a pretty little collection of 
his Lyric Poems. In 1897 we had Mr. Grosart’s edition of 
the Complete Poetical Works in three volumes Cannes 
the verse in the Arcadia). Next year appeared Mr. John 
Gray’s edition of the Sonnets, with Mr. Ricketts’s illus- 
trations, and, finally, last year saw the publication of 
Memoirs of the Sidney Family, from the pen of the gentle- 
man who is now about to give us more of Sidney’s verse. 

I note that Mr. E. Robins is by and by to be represented 
by a couple of new volumes—one entitled Zwelve Great 
Actors, and the other Twelve Great Actresses. Much inter- 
ested as I am in the literature of the stage, this particular 
announcement is one about which I feel unable to 
‘‘enthuse.” Mr. Robins, who is, I believe, an American 
cousin, is already known in this country as the author of 
Echoes of the Playhouse : Reminiscences of Past Glories (1895), 
and of The Palmy Days of Nance Oldfield (1898), neither of 
them very much more than collections of more or less 
readable gossip. 

It is, again, a little disappointing to find that the 
volume on Zhe Manchester Stage, for which we are told 
to look, is confined in scope to the last twenty years. 
The story of the Manchester stage is well worth telling at 
some length, as it is of real interest and value to playgoers. 
It was in Cottonopolis that Charles Calvert s most 
if not all, of his excellent Shakespearean revivals, and it 
was in the same city that Henry Irving first gave earnest 
of his exceptional ability as an actor. Something about 
the Birmingham stage has been written by Mr. T. E. 
Pemberton ; and the same office has been done for Bath 
by Mr. Penley, for Edinburgh by Mr. J. ©. Dibdin, for 
Glasgow by Mr. Walter Baynham, and for Aberdeen by 
the late Mr. Angus. Even the Dundee stage has had its 
historian. There is a little book on the Brighton stage ; 
but, unless I am much mistaken, the theatrical history of 
Liverpool, Sheffield, Leeds, Bristol, and other leadin 
centres in England, has either been altogether neglec 
or else very inadequately treated. 

A Yale professor has written a book on The Mind of 
Tennyson, which, I suppose, will soon be accessible in 
England. Singularly enough, America (so far as I know) 
has not done much in the way of Tennysonian criticism. 
For the moment I can only of Stedman’s essay 
in his Victorian Poets and of Mr. Van Dyke’s Poetry 
of Tennyson, which came to us, originally, ten years 
ago, but has since been revised and reproduced. We 
shall see what the Yale professor gives us; but, in the 
meantime, the States have yet to furnish us with “ appre- 
ciations” of our great poet which can be named in the 
same breath with those of George Brimley, W. CO. Roscoe, 
R. H. Hutton, Stopford Brooke, and Frederic Harrison. 

The idea, which has occurred to Major Arthur Griffiths, 
of writing the history of Famous British Regiments is good, 
but not quite novel. I remember very well a little book, 
published a good many years ago, called Famous Regiments 
of the British Army ; but that, of course, must be somewhat 
out of date. Besides, have there not been changes in 
regimental nomenclature ? 

‘Do you remember,” asks Mr. Arthur Pendenys in his 
latest letter to Belinda, ‘‘that in the burlesque of Lytton’s 
play, ‘Money,’ Sir Harcourt Courtly figured as Sir Hair- 
cut Shortly—one of the best perversions on record?” 
Bui, dear Mr. Pendenys, it is in ‘“‘ London Assurance,” 
not in “ Money,” that Sir Harcourt Courtly figures. And 
when and where was ‘‘ Money” ever burlesqued? I can 
find no record of any travesty of that démodé production. 

THE Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 
A Woman’s Hansard. 
The International Congress of Women, 1899. Edited by 
the Countess of Aberdeen. 7 vols. (Unwin. Each 


3s. 6d. net.) 


Urrerance is creative: that is the teaching of Genesis 
and St. John, it is also the experience of the world; and 
the utterance of woman—so long delayed—the utterance 
before mankind of all her sufferings and aspirations in 
political and industrial life, is creating a new order and 
new values. Silence, even that which M. Maeterlinck 
applauds with such truth and grace, is but the laboratory 
of the message for which a heart or a world is waiting. 
The International Congress of Women of 1899, like the 
similar gatherings which preceded and which will succeed 
it, was an utterance born of long and cruel silence. It 
stated innumerable facts; it suggested remedies for exist- 
ing evils; it diffused what we may call the cult of sister- 
hood in humanity; it was a great conception admirably 
organised. Its result is materialised in seven volumes, 
and we are able as a consequence to obtain an idea of the 
value of women as an intellectual force in politics. The 
volumes have been edited, the parenthetical talk (‘‘ Hear, 
hear,” &c.) has been eliminated, but the characteristics of 
the speakers remain. Let it be said at once that even 
congresses of women are not free from frivolity. Woman 
isincurably arch. Said Miss Mabel Hawtrey, for instance : 
“ People, I am told, advocate co-education with a view to 
promoting the equality of the sexes. Now, this is an 
object with which I have very little sympathy, as I have 
no wish to climb down and place myself on an equality 
with man. I would much rather stay where I am, in the 
position he has given me, and personally I shall be quite 
satisfied if he continues to look up to me.” This were 
a suitable remark to put in the mouth of a flirtatious girl 
in a novel; but it gives a preliminary air of insincerity to 
a thoughtful speech on co-education from a physiological 
point of view. Sex-glorification is another regrettable 
feature of the talk of women in congress. Hear Mrs. 
Adeiaide Johnson in an unfinished and unfinishable sen- 
tence on sculpture as a profession for her sex: ‘“ And as 
hitherto woman has never failed in any undertaking what- 
soever, but, with fair opportunity in each, has taken the 
palm, and has purified, dignified, and uplifted every trade, 
industry, and profession she has entered and embraced— 
or ’tis truer to say conquered... .” The rebutment of 
imaginary accusations should not occupy women in con- 

“Tt is, or it was,” said Miss Carmichael Stopes, 
‘*a common masculine dictum, that women have no creative 
or originative faculty, no humour, no pathos, no fire, no 
sustained effort, no accuracy. Had I time I could disprove 
each charge.” And then the good lady goes on to 
demand: “Who among men has equalled the intensity 
of Charlotte and Emily Bronté?” This is the kind of 
thing which a happy exigency of space might have ex- 
cluded from print. Women, collectively speaking, err in 
yielding to an innate love of forcible phrase, regardless of 
accuracy. To the Lady Battersea we owe the curious 
sentence: ‘‘ Novels, which, if they do not amuse, are 
unworthy of their name, do not prevent their authors from 
being among the best preachers and teachers the world 
has ever known. . . . Think of Sir W. Scott, Hood... . 
Miss Broughton, and the joint work of Gilbert and 
Sullivan.” The abbreviation ‘Sir W.” gives a special 
flavour to this apostrophe. The importance of facts, of 
data, has yet to be learned by the average woman speaker ; 
but that women are capable of mastering the concrete as 
well as the abstract surface of a question is shown by the 
valuable contributions of Mrs. J. R. Macdonald to the 
work of the Congress. Women are naturally fond of 
platitude, and there was one which fell from the lips of 
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a fair senatress which deserves to become a classic: 
‘* Where equity is, justice cannot be far off.” 

The pronouncements of the Congress on the subject of 
literature, journalism, and art will be read with interest. 
They are, of course, imbued with a moral feeling which 
rather tempts the rejoinder: ‘L’art pour l’art.” The 
Duchess of Sutherland almost made an epigram in rebuking 
women journalists who forgot that ‘‘ personalities were 
not character-studies.” Mrs. Ida H. Harper stated the 
remarkable fact that ‘‘in Chicago a woman, who has been 
for many years an editorial writer on one of the large 
dailies in that city, does the heavy political writing, treating 
especially the leading questions of tariff and finance,” at 
a salary of 5,000 dols. a year. An excellent eg in 
co-operative journalism was stated by the same lady. The 
woman-journalist “must learn to forget that she is a 
woman when she has to work among men at men’s work. 
I do not mean that she must be unwomanly. . . . But ifa 
man wants to smoke in her presence when she is at work, 
or keep his hat on, or take his coat off, . . . she must 
remember that it all goes with the place she isin... . 
Men like womanly women ; but still they don’t want an 
‘clinging-vine’ business about an office.” Miss Marc 
Phillipps finds that ‘“‘men write with greater ease and 
lightness because their work is now brought into close 
contact with that of women.” They should certainly gain 
much ‘ease and lightness’ if they answered Mrs, 
Harper’s requisition of the woman journalist. ‘If her 
own cherished ideas are wholly opposed to those of the 
managing editor, can she substitute his for her own and 
present them in the same strong, convincing manner ? ”” 

A striking example of an influential editress is cited by 
Mlle. Driicker. er French is not classic, so we translate 
the passage which refers to the weekly organ De 
Huisvrouw. ‘At the head of this journal was and is still 
an invisible personality, a woman . . . whose veil is so 
thick that several people think that the face hidden 
behind it is that of a man who is afraid of being un- 
masked and twitted with having concealed himself under 
a woman’s name.” 

On the subject of romantic literature the most interest- 
ing contributions are from foreigners. True, Mrs. Flora 
Anna Steel says some clever things, such as this: ‘There 
is nothing sacred from the stylograph pen, which jots 
down even your mistakes as‘ copy’”; but she takes refuge 
in a crypt from the exactions of her too-comprehensive 
subject. Mme. Dick May credits Mme. de Lafayette with 
the creation of the psychological novel. MM. Paul 
Bourget, Edouard Rod and Marcel Prévost must take off 
their caps to her. Fraulein von Milde informs us that 
Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach is Germany’s greatest 
authoress, and that her account of the struggles of 
a murderer’s son ‘against prejudice, stupidity and 
malignity” is “the best modern novel we possess either 
from men or women.” Observe the calm omniscience of 
this remark! Mrs. Heinemann—the cultivated novelist 
‘Kassandra Vivaria’’—stimulates a vague interest in 
various Italian mediocrities whose productiveness amid 
“the turmoil of intestine wars” was in itself a kind of 
genius. Finland and Holland offer, it would appear, 
mines of literary wealth still untapped, and translators on 
the look out for “ tips”’ cannot do better than consult these 
Transactions on this subject. | 

Women have a delightful talent for enthusiasm in 
branch-subjects. The experiences of a woman as a folk- 
song collector, given in one of these volumes, is an illus- 
tration of what we mean. What man would think of 
making a “ profession” of strolling about asking fisher- 
men a propos des bottes to sing him songs? But Mrs. Lee 
is a folk-song collector who has the courage to present her 
requests without the preliminary of being “ introduced.” 
And because she refrains from introductions, she is re- 
minded “of one I had to a well-known lady, from the 
charwoman who cleaned for us both, in a country district, 
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‘Oh, Mrs. Lee, I think you ought to know Mrs. Maclaren, 
for you both digs your pertaties and weeds your garden. 
You both play the pianner of a Sunday, and you are both 
middle-aged.’ ” 

Of the social, political, industrial side of these trans- 
actions it scarcely behoves us to speak. An industrial 
irony of a poe, Tent character may be mentioned. 
It is illegal for French women to do night work as com- 
positors, but though they are chased from the composing 
room after dark there is nothing to prevent them from 
spending seven hours of the night in folding the journal 
they may not set up. 

Among the methods for securing an alleviation of indus- 
trial evils may be mentioned the Consumers’ League of the 
United States, which puts buyers in the possession of such 
facts as enable them to confine their patronage to firms 
which study the sanitary interests of their employees. 
Lord Rowton’s model lodging-houses pay 5 per cent., it 
appears ; but the scarcity of house-room is still one of the 
disgraces of civilisation. In the “Report of Council 
Transactions” is printed an ingenious scheme, drawn up 
by Mr. Gilbert Parker, for affording comfortable accommo- 
dation and board for women clerks earning 25s. a week. 
It may be added that several men were represented at the 
Congress, among them Dr. Cecil Reddie and Mr. J. H. 
Badley, whose schools have pointed the way to a revolution 
in educational methods. 

Lady Aberdeen and her coadjutors may, on the whole, 
be congratulated on the manner of their performance. It 
was apparently, and perhaps justly, thought inexpedient 
to remodel the uncouth locutions of several writers; but 
their assistance might perhaps have been sought for the 
disentangling of a few sash unintelligible sentences. 
There are some misprints: ‘A death-rate increased by 
104 per cent.” (p. 160, ‘‘ Women in Social Life’’), and 
another “ beauté de la statistique,” on p. 44 of “‘ Women 
in Industrial Life,” are beyond our comprehension. 
Cencin is evidently a misprint for Tencin on p. 127, 
Vol. I. of “Women in Professions.” But the work 
involved in selecting and condensing was enormous, and 
there is plenty of evidence of conscientious attention to the 
discharge of it. The indexes add greatly to the utility of 
the volumes for reference. 

In conclusion, what will come of all this talk? Three 
things, in one inevitable order—light, conviction, reform. 
It is woman, whom even man delineated, from of old, as 
Truth leaping from a well, as Aphrodite rising from the 
chaos of waves, who will set this old world right. 


Mr. Lang’s “ Scotland.” 


A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation. By 
Andrew Lang. Vol. I. (Blackwood. 145s. net.) 


Ere now, alike in fiction and in sober narrative, Mr. Lang 
has touched upon more than one incident of Scottish 
history. It was to be expected that, sooner or later, he 
would busy himself with the whole stirring theme. He 
does not attempt the scale of Hill Burton or of Tytler, 
but proposes a “ general history” in two volumes, which 
shall sum up the results of much recent research, and 
shall, at the same time, ‘introduce as much as possible 
the element of personal character and adventure, when 
duly vouched for by contemporary chroniclers, or, what is 
better, by contemporary letters and documents.” The 
work is very clearly the outcome of wide reading, moderate 
speculation, and a real judiciousness in using the material 


of imaginative chroniclers, without the pedantry either, 
on the one side, of undue credulity, or, on the other, of 
excessive scepticism. 

The volume now published begins with the Roman 
occupation and ends, in the midst of the sixteenth century, 
with the “‘ tragedy ” of Cardinal Beaton. 


The reader who 
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is acquainted with the various contributions of Mr. 
Lang to the study of primitive civilisations will regret 
that he has not found it consistent with the scheme of his 
work to give a somewhat fuller discussion of the origines 
and the early beliefs of the Scottish folk. He considers, 
indeed, the divergent theories of Prof. Rhys and Mr. 
Skene as to the Celtic or pre-Aryan character of the Picts 
and their relation to the certainly Celtic Scots. But he 
approaches the question purely from the side of philology, 
onl refuses to deal with its more strictly anthropological 
aspects. ‘To discuss,” he says, ‘the race and language 
of the tribes who incised on the rocks the universal 
hieroglyphs of early man, who used the polished neolithic 
weapons, to found theories on the shapes of skulls un- 
earthed from burrows, is the province of another science, 
not of history.” We rather demur to this. There is but 
one science of men, which is bound to draw its data from 
all sources indifferently, and certainly is not justified in 
consulting philology and —— craniology ; and, 
sooner or later, historians will have to make up their 
minds to deal with the question how far a common 
language implies a common blood, on either or both of 
these a common religious and social organisation. Mr. 
Lang’s treatment of the Celtic religion, again, is a little 
disappointing, consisting, indeed, mainly of a few pretty 
remarks about the Sidhe. Comparative folk-lore, how- 
ever, affords material for a much fuller account, at least 
of the cult, if not the mythology, of the Scottish Celts ; 
while even this latter can probably be to some extent 
reconstructed on the basis of popular legends and the 
fragments of the Ossianic cycle. On the other hand, Mr. 
—_ summary of the nature and results, or want of 
results, of the brief Roman occupation of southern Scot- 
land is excellent, and, better still the chapter called 
‘Early Culture in Scotland,” in which he deals with 
the obscure problems of crannoges, brochs, and earth 
houses, of the ogamic inscriptions, of the relation of Celt 
and Teuton, of tribal o isation, and of land tenure. 
Later on, a chapter on “ Feudal Scotland” gives a similar 
survey of a further stage in the history of Scottish civilisa- 
tion, and of the special forms taken by the universal West 
European institutions of feudalism in their application to 
the northern realm. All these synoptic chapters are very 
well done, and show real ability in the difficult task of 
extracting the essential from volumes of learned and often 
conjectural discussion. They are interspersed among 
other chapters of more direct narrative. Naturally, in 
handling the whole of the medisval period of Scottish 
history, Mr. Lang is bound to keep before him the central 
theme of the relations between the Scottish and the 
English crowns. He traces, so far as the chroniclers 
permit, these relations during the dynasties of Kenneth 
McAlpine and Malcolm Canmore; and thus leads on to 
their dramatic outcome in the heroic struggles of the 
Wallace and the Bruce. Finally, he enters upon the 
chronicle of the mournful and fated house of Stuart. 
The reign of James the First, for all the failings of that 
high-handed monarch, is a pleasant oasis in the somewhat 
gloomy medizval story. The forces of disorder were too 
much, in the long run, for James’s gallant attempt to 
‘‘make the key keep the castle, and the bracken bush 
keep the cow through all Scotland”; but, at least, he 
‘would be a king,” and legend gathered round his name. 
It need hardly be said that Mr. Lang dismisses with a 
sarcastic comment the somewhat flimsy theory which 
would deny to King James the authorship of ‘‘ The King’s 
Quair.” ith regard to ‘‘ Kate Barlass,” however, he is 
less conservative: “The legend of Catherine Douglas, 
who barred the boltless door with her arm, is, unfortu- 
nately, late and, perhaps, apocryphal.” From James the 
First to James the Sixth the history of England is tragic, 
a ‘circle of calamity.” The permanent element in the 
shifting phantasmagoria of royal minorities, intrigues, 
treacheries, and vendettas is ‘‘the essential and national 
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idea of resistance to England’’; and it was previously in 
the closest union with England that history had national 
salvation in store for the country. The accuracy of Mr. 
Lang’s estimate, both of episodes and of the general trend 
of things, must be left to the specialist to judge. Likely, 
Mr. Lang will have enough of criticism, for Scots are not 
slow to controversy in a good, or other, cause. As to the 
literary qualities of the k, we may saya word. They 
seem to us of a very high order. Mr. Lang has the 
lightest of touches in the presentment of material, which 
he has put together with the most conscientious pains. 
We had not thought that a difficult and broken chronicle, 
filled with crabbed names, could be made so interesting 
in the reading. He has a keen scent for the picturesque 
in phrase and detail, for the colour of a scene, for the 
quaint homespun of a contemporary writer. A brief 
specimen of his easy and effective narrative will not be 
out of place : 


Of Scotland under James I. we have a curious and well- 
known sketch from the pen of Aineas Sylvins Piccolomini. 
Sent by the Council of Basel, a very young man at the 
time, the future Pius II. came into the frozen north like 
a shiveriog Italian greyhound on a curling-rink. There 
was only a space of little more than three hours of sun- 
light in winter, a circumstance since altered in the pro- 
gress of civilisation. He calls the king a square-built 
man and too fat. He was anxious to see the tree which 
breeds Solan geese, but it was too far north. The half- 
naked poor, begging at church doors [a queer thing for an 
Italian to complain of], received not bread but a stove, 
which is greasy and burns. There is no wood in this 
naked region. Not till he reached Newcastle on his way 
south did Aneas find himself in a decently habitable 
region. Frightened by a storm at sea, he had made a vow 
of a barefoot pilgrimage to White Kirk. The weather was 
frosty, and the pilgrim suffered grievous things. Scot- 
land was a country of unwalled cities: the houses, as a 
rule, were built without mortar, the horses were small, 
and curry-combs were unknown. Conversation was 
chiefly abuse of the Eoglish. When Regnault Girard 
came to bring the Daughter of Scotland to France, for her 
hapless marriage with the future Louis XI., he presented 
the queen with chestnuts, , and apples, and she was 
much pleased, for there is little fruit in Scotland. A mule 
was also a rare novelty, and much admired. Regnault 
speaks touchingly of the tears shed by James when he 
parted from his child. 


Mr. Lang ‘‘ was ever a fighter,” and in these pages he 
more than once trails his coat. Mr. Henley brought a 
hornets’ nest about his ears by praising Burns from a new 
and unconventional point of view. Mr. Lang is hardly 
less audacious in suggesting some qualifications of 
Knoxolatry. But his attitude towards Knox is as nothing 
when compared with his attitude towards the Douglases. 


Few things in Scottish history have been more dis- 
guised in popular books than the conduct of the house of 
Douglas. The comradeship of Bruce and the Good Lord 
James has thrown a glamour over the later Douglases— 
men princely in rank, daring in the field, but often bitterly 
anti-national. The partiality of Hume of Godscroft, their 
sennachie or legendary historian, the romances of Pitscottie, 
the ignorance or prejudice of Protestant writers like Kuox 
and Buchanan, the poetry of Scott, and the Platonic Pro- 
testantism of Mr. Froude. have concesled the selfish 
treachery of the house of Angus! 


This is Mr. Lang’s deliberate judgment; nor can he, when 
he meets a Douglas in the highways or the by-ways of his 
book, restrain a passing sneer. The Douglases doubt- 
less have their hereditary sennachie still, and we take 
it that anent this book there will ere long be wigs upon 
the green. As for us, we are indifferent to the repu- 
tations of clans or of church reformers, but we cannot 
away with Mr. Lang’s practice of grouping his references 
and minor notes at the end of each chapter. It does not 


really add to the comeliness of the printed page, for the 
reference numbers remain hung up there. 
of convenience, it is detestable. 


And asa matter 
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. Compress! Compress! 


First and Last Poems. By Arabella Shore. 
Richards. 5s. net.) 


Lenity to poets is not a charge of which we should feel 
greatly ashamed, ror is it the most heinous in the cata- 
logue of possible sins. But criticism has its duties, and 
Miss Shore’s volume enforces their exercise. The tyro, it 
is true, has his privileges; but the fact that these poems 
are avowedly the work of a lifetime forbids her the 
privileges of a beginner, though the book itself might well 
seem to claim them. What is it that we are apt to find in 
female writers with no shadowy touch of the poet’s im- 
pulse, no outflow of heart and fancy which makes for 
verse, causing us reluctantly to deny them the attribute 
of classicality? Unclassicality, being a negative quality, 
may present itself in many ways. Most often it takes the 
form of diffuseness, diction inclining to conversational and 
journalistic conventions, disillusionisingly work-a-day 
speech in a tongue which has its separate and inexhaustibly 
opulent language sealed to poetic service, unsoiled by 
profane use. There is no virtue, indeed, per se in a 
pilfered richness of far-brought jargon; but at least it 
gives some merciful disguise to poverty of internal idea. 
‘Weak substance shows weakest associated with the loose- 
fitting customary phrase; good substance is enfeebled 
when it is sent abroad in such uncostly habit. Such un- 
classicality is far from the educated simplicity of art or 

lenary inspiration—which is the finest art ; far as chicken- 
broth from Liebig’s Extract, far as distilled water from 
keen spring-water. It is poetry in ready-made clothing. 
And the separation from the significant fulness and inclu- 
siveness of the great poets is enhanced by little femininities 
of expression which fatally suggest the feeble impulsive- 
ness of the drawing-room ; little dilutions of sentence- 
structure which recall the watered prattle of five o’clock 
tea. ‘‘ Compress!” we sigh irritably ; “‘in pity of poetry, 
good Madam, compress!” This unclassicality, in more or 
less degree, we impute to Miss Shore. 


A cloud—that’s Fature Life—what lies before. 
Why tell us that future life lies before ? 


How stronger far 
The grasp of what hath been than what shall be. 


The weak tautology and the weak italics are alike 
characteristic. 


(Grant 


Has God willed to tell 
By means of some strong instinct—hope and awe— 
That when the last sigh’s uttered a soul springs 
Out in a moment on God-given wings 
To scenes undreamt of, nor by poet's rhyme 
Pictured, nor traveller to earth’s farthest clime. 


‘Some strong instinct,” ‘‘earth’s farthest clime’—what 
could be more vague, customary, juiceless, and inadequate 


’ than these phrases, except the nerveless structure of the 


whole passage? A little further on Miss Shore apostro- 
phises those who 
Hold the human creature just 
A solid nothing, 


which is an absurdity that a little attention to meaning 
would have avoided. For, unfortunately, it is not only in 
form that she falls short. The saplessness which too often 
affects her language clings likewise to the substance. She 
is a meditative singer; but to be a meditative singer is not 
necessarily to be a thoughtful singer. Inexperience 
(specially female inexperience) loves vast, vague themes, 
which admit an interminable rambling looseness by their 
very absence of limit; so that no thought, however dis- 
jointed and inconsequential, comes irrelevant. Experience 
is well satisfied to make the most of a prudently contracted 
theme. Miss Shore is not a novice, but she shares this 
trait with the novice ambitious of profundity. One would 
spell ‘‘tyro”’ in such a title as Death and Immortality ; or, 

ife and Death. A whole treatise of philosophy or theo- 
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logy might be written under the title. But the reader 
who adventures on Miss Shore’s poem will not find him- 
self carried out of his depth; though (if he be a on 
he may be out of his patience. In the less ambitious 
meditative poems a copious fluency of obvious reflections 
mingles with a regrettable lack of thought in the expres- 
sion. 
You lead us to the mountain-top 
Where the great God who formed our kind 
Sees, nor condemns, the tears that drop 
From spirits bounded and half-blind. 


Must one ascend a mountain-top for the Almighty to 
discern one’s tears? And if not, what does the stanza 
mean? She wishes to Tennyson : 


The God that did such sadness send 
Send thee all comfort with it too ; 


and then rejoices to learn that He has “ brought my 
mystic wishes true.” What is there “‘mystic” in so 
commonplace a wish? And when she concludes by bidding 
the late Laureate 
Twine all lost desires 
About this central shaft of hope, 


how can you twine a lost object about anything? These 
are trifles, but they are the trifles which make the 
difference between poetry and not-poetry. Nor tan we 
say that the narrative poems, though better, reach any 
high standard. She concludes one poem on Woman with 
the words, 
She asks no royal grant, 
For she is free-born too ; 
Give her her human rights, and see what she can do ! 


Well, for one thing, she can write very much better 
poetry than Miss Shore has succeeded in writing. Better 
Miss Shore might write if she had a mind. “It is the 
mind,” as Lamb said, “ that is wanting.” Heart and 
sensibilities she has in plenty; but for poetry a little 
more is needed, which-Miss Shore has not yet attained. 


Our Confounded Superiority. 


Three Men on the Bummel. 
(Arrowsmith, 3s. 6d.) 


Sucn books as this are the despair of the reviewer. They 
do not, in fact, call for reviewing at all. They are written, 
they are published, the first edition consists of twenty 
thousand copies—and that is all that need be said. Their 
sole object being to make you laugh, if they succeed their 
existence is justified, and if they fail they are naught. To 
be quite frank, this particular book has not made us laugh 
at all, and therefore, as we have said, for ourselves it is 
naught. But as against this inability on our own part 
must be placed the testimony of a family of our acquaint- 
ance—collectively and individually quite as capable as we 
are—who have been reading Mr. Jerome’s work in its 
serial form, and have laughed themselves weary over it, 
the test of our own laughter falls to the ground. 

It might, however, answer the purpose of a review to 
inquire a little into the reasons vbp we ourselves have 
been unable to laugh. The chief and embracing reason 
is, of course, that we did not find it funny; but the case 
may be explored rather more fully than that. What, as a 
rule, does make us laugh? Well, we like a comic writer 
to have a gift of surprise. Mr. Jerome advertises the end 
of his joke from the very start. We like a comic writer to 
leave something to ourselves. Mr. Jerome leaves nothing. 
This is perhaps a sufficient explanation. But to go on, we 
like, in a narrative of the adventures of fellow-creatures on 
a holiday, to be a little bit interested in the minds of those 
fellow-creatures. Mr. Jerome has invented three of the 
least interesting figures that we can remember. And, 
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finally, we like humour to be fresh. Mr. Jerome’s mechanism 
is the mechanism of Mark Twain (which has been stale 
these twenty years), and he lacks any of that great 
humorist’s inspiration. 

Now, all this looks like a large indictment of Mr. 
Jerome ; but we want it to be clearly understood that we 
consider it really an indictment of ourselves. Through 
an unfortunate familiarity with the books of a different 
class of writers, and a regrettable prejudice in favour of 
half tones, we have spoiled our mind for Mr. Jerome’s 
peculiar qualities. It does not give us the least pleasure 
to realise this; on the contrary, when we remember the 
exultant faces of two boys who related to us—breathlessly, 
one helping the other—the substance of the previous 
instalment of Zhree Men on the Bummel in the paper in 
which it appeared, we are filled with sorrow, almost with 
shame, because our effort to pump up a little enthusiasm 
over the jest (it related to the discomfort of patent bicycle 
saddles), and to simulate something that should pass for 
laughter, was so ghastly a failure that all the happy 
spirits died out of the expression of those appreciative 
readers, and we saw, and saw it with the utmost concern— 
for they consider us somewhat in the light of a dictator 
on books—an air of misgiving take its place, as though 
the doubt as to whether this sort of thing really was so 
funny as they had thought were creeping into their 
minds. Mr. Jerome may rest assured that we said nothing 
to spoil his welcome in that house. And it is because we 
do not want to do so in any other house that we have 
endeavoured to explain the situation so minutely. 


A Cape Politician. 


The Life and Times of Sir John Charles Molteno, K.C.M.G., 
First Premier of Cape Colony. By P. A. Molteno. 
2 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co. 28s.) 


Ar first sight it would seem strange that the life of a 
Colonial politician, even one who possessed a claim to 
remembrance in that he was the first Prime Minister of 
Cape Colony, could not be told in less space than two 
stout volumes which, between them, contain little short 
of a thousand pages. To tell the truth, we live so fast 
nowadays that Sir J. C. Molteno and all that he did, or 
might have done, are already in a fair way to be forgotten; 
and, therefore, it is not surprising that Mr. P. A. Molteno 
should think it his duty to bring the fact of Sir J. C. 
Molteno’s existence, personal and political, once more 
before the public. But the mystery vanishes with 
reading. The book is not so much a life of a former 
Premier of Cape Colony as a long and violent attack on 
two great men who have passed away—Lord Carnarvon 
and Sir Bartle Frere—who were before their time, and, 
consequently,“ were misunderstood and abused in their 
lifetime, and whose honoured ves are no protection 
from the spite of lesser men. at is valuable in this 
“life” could have been told in a quarter of the space, 
and this revival of forgotten controversies will have but 
little interest for the public. Mr. P. A. Molteno is not 
always accurate in his facts and in his suggestions of fact. 
Careful reading shows that he is aware that Sir Bartle 
Frere did not annex the Transvaal; but the impression 
left on the mind of one who came fresh to the subject 
would undoubtedly be that the Transvaal in 1877 was a 
flourishing and not a bankrupt State, and that Sir Bartle 
Frere was prompted by original sin to swallow it up. On 
p- 200 of Vol. II. Mr. Molteno says: “It has been 
contended that Sir Bartle Frere was not a consenting 
party to the annexation of the Transvaal.’ Mr. Molteno 
must, however, be aware, as he has presumably followed 
South African questions, that the present Sir Bartle Frere 
not long ago called attention in the public press to an 


article written by his father in a magazine nearly twenty 
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years ago, in which the ex-Governor of the Cape specifi- 
cally declared that the annexation of the Transvaal was 
decided upon before he went out to South Africa, and that 
he was only connected with it after the event. A writer 
who takes upon himself to deal with the politics of that 
period should have known this fact even without Sir 
Bartle Frere’s article, and certainly without the reminder 
by that statesman’s son. If Mr. Molteno does know of it, 
he has been successful in concealing his knowledge. 

But to turn to the nominal subject of the book. Sir 
J.C. Molteno was an Englishman of Italian descent, his 
father being in the Civil Service at Somerset House as 
Deputy Controller of Legacy Duty. The future Premier 
went out to the Cape in 1831 at the age of seventeen, 
and, after a few years’ experience, started in business on 
his own account. Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the book is the short account of Mr. Molteno’s life in the 
great Karroo, which was in those days much what the 
back country of Rhodesia is now. In 1843 he bought a 
farm at Nelspoort, at the foot of the Nieuwfeld Mountains, 
situated on the Salt River. The place is now on the 
railway, about halfway between Cape Town and De Aar 
Junction, of which so much has been heard of late. Not 
much over half a century ago, 

this part of Africa harboured a greater variety and a 
greater number of the largest animals in the world than 
any other continent. The abundance of food thus avail- 
able led to a corresponding variety of carnivorous animals 
and birds of prey, the former being led by the king of 
beasts—the lion himself, while next to him came the fierce 
leopard locally called a tiger, owing to its cunning, its 
vindictiveness and strength ; below these came numerous 
leopards in a descending scale of size, with wild dogs, wild 
cats of every kind, wolves, hyenas, and jackals. The lion 
was just emigrating from this district when Mr. Molteno 
arrived. His shepherds appeared before him in a scared 
condition, and reported having seen one in the long reeds 
of the Salt River Vlei soon after he had settled in this part. 
It may be easily imagined what formidable difficulties the 
presence of these wild animals presented to the stock 
farmer. . . . The larger game began to move away before 
man, and the defenceless sheep took its place, and was 
called upon to supply food to the vast number of carnivora 
which were in occupation of the country. The lambs were 
carried off in numbers by the jackals, the wolves and hyenas 
made away with the grown sheep, the tiger would descend 
from his rocky fastness and in one night would indulge his 
love of slaughter and his thirst for blood by destroying 
twenty or thirty of your most valuable sheep, merely drink- 
ing their blood at the throat, and leaving them otherwise 
untorn. At another time, desiring a change of diet, your 
promising foal was carried off, and your calves were dealt 
with in a similar manner. 

In 1854 Mr. J. C. Molteno represented Beaufort in the 
Cape Parliament, and formed his first Cabinet in 1872. 
He remained a principal figure in Cape politics until 1882, 
when he finally retired and was made a K.C.M.G. on the 
recommendation of Lord Kimberley, who was then Colo- 
nial Minister. Sir J. C. Molteno died on September 1, 
1886, at the age of seventy-two. 


He had lived long enough to be above the bitterness of 
party feeling. His death was the occasion of a unanimous 
and sincere expression of sorrow from the whole of the 
country, and from all political parties, who felt that they 
had lost a great and good man, indeed “‘the most repre- 
sentative man that the country had yet produced, whose 
name will ever be associated with the history of the 
Colony, and whose public career may always serve as a 
model for men, possibly possessed of more superficial 
brilliance, but who will never outshine him in the sterling 
qualities of political honesty, sound judgment, and common 
sense ” (Cape Argus). 

This certainly does not exceed the bounds of panegyric. 
Sir J. C. Molteno was an honest, cautious, and conscientious 
politician, without much foresight or imagination. The 
vast changes which have taken place of late in South 
Africa were beyond his prescience, and his mind seemed 
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unable to grasp more than the Cape Colony as it was when 
he knew it. His biographer has written his life from the 
same narrow point of view. As will be seen from the 
quotations, Mr. Molteno does not lay claim to any literary 
merit, or to any graces of style, and the book is emphatic- 
ally not one to be taken up by the man wishing to learn 
the actual state of things in South Africa. It is an arsenal 
of controversial matter, intended first for the glorification 
of Sir J. C. Molteno, and secondly for the vilification of 
Lord Carnarvon and Sir Bartle Frere—if, indeed, the order 
should not be reversed. Still, it may be of some value to 
the future historian as giving the point of view of a certain 
set of politicians in South Africa, and for the sake of 
understanding that standpoint some will perhaps consent 
to wade through a mass of irrelevant matter. Had the 
book been the work of a judge and not of an advocate, the 
occasional passages in which Mr. Molteno hits the nail on 
the head would have had a greater chance of receiving 
attention. 


Some Lessons for England. 


Lessons of the War with Spain, and other Articles. By 
Alfred T. Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D., Captain United States 
Navy. (Sampson Low. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Carrarn Manan’s aim in publishing these articles, col- 
lected from various American periodicals, is, as he says, to 
aid in the formation of an intelligent public opinion. And 
this not merely by pointing out the chief lessons which 
the American people ought to draw from their recent war 
with Spain. He thinks that the public should have a 
better acquaintance with the leading principles of warfare, 
which, as he says, are few and simple; and that the way 
to induce a better acquaintance in the public is to place 
before them narratives of warlike operations disencum- 
bered of the detailed technicalities in which military and 
naval writers delight to array their works. The Lessons of 
the War with Spain is Captain Mahan’s endeavour to 
supply such a narrative—what he calls a skeleton account 
of the operations leading up to the destruction of 
Cervera’s fleet, with comments elucidating the principles, 
naval and military, on which they were based, or which 
they illustrate. It certainly fulfils his intention; its 
lucidity should make it understandable to any intelligent 
unprofessional reader, though perhaps an occasional 
danger of confusion might have been avoided by rele- 
gating to notes some of the incidental digressions in which 
= writer indulges, however timely and useful in them- 
selves. 

The book should be hardly less valuable to us than to 
Americans. If the excesses of the American “ yellow” 
press (on which Captain Mahan is very severe) are avoided 
among us, it is none the less true that public opinion needs 
enlightening on many points. One lesson to which he 
calls attention has been driven home to ourselves recently. 
It is the ruinousness of preparing only or chiefly for defen- 
sive war. Sums of money are sunk on ‘“‘ home defence” 
whick would better have been spent in preparing an ex- 
peditionary force, in strengthening our attack. For (apart 
from wars of the Boer type) the most effective, quickest, 
and least costly way of preventing invasion or attack by 
the enemy is to maim and occupy him by attack on his 
own resources. Mere defence, as the writer emphasises, 
leaves the enemy free to select his point of assault, while 
the passive side has to consider and guard every possible 
ese of injury in a large extent of vulnerable spots ; it 
eaves his sinews of war intact, even though his blows be 
baffled, and thereby lingers out the hostilities, which 
energetic attack might conclude at once—as happened 
with the American attack on Spain. 

A cognate lesson is the neglect of coast defence, of 
fortifications. For lack of this, the American blockade of 
Cuba was never secure against attack, as it should have 
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been. Cienfuegos and Havana both required blockade ; 
but only the blockade of Havana could be secured by an 
adequate squadron of battleships. That of Cienfuegos 
could at any time have been raised by the appearance of 
a Spanish warship. And why? Because Schley’s Flying 
Squadron, which ought to have been before Cienfuegos, 
was locked up in Hampton Roads, to calm the fears of the 
undefended and panic-stricken coast-towns. Only when 
Cervera’s whereabouts was known could the authorities 
bring the Flying Squadron into action. Captain Mahan 
thinks that England’s dependence on other nations for 
food supply makes coast defence less important to her, 
and reduces her to depend chiefly on her fleet. But it 
may be questioned whether the possible panic of our great 
coast-towns might not produce a more or less Ss 
effect on a portion of our fleet, obliging it to be kept in 
home waters when it was seriously needed elsewhere. 

Another point is the value of battleships which can act 
together as a fleet, having, at any rate approximately, the 
same speed and the same offensive power. Not speed, 
but combined weight of guns and ability to steam and 
manceuvre together is the desideratum. Therefore, he 
advocates building a number of battleships of a certain 
medium type and practically equivalent speed, rather than 
sink the money on a few ships of large size. In connexion 
with this, and to be noted because there is a popular 
delusion to the contrary, is his emphatic declaration that 
battleships do not become useless because they are 
‘* obsolete ”’—that is, because ships of superior design are 
built subsequently. In the first place, such ‘‘ obsolete” 
ships can be used, like irregular troops, for secondary 
purposes, setting free the newer ships for the more im- 
portant duties proper to them—an invaluable function. 
Secondly, and more important yet, it is the view of naval 
authorities that the first line of battle, even though 
victorious, would be crippled and used up during the 
encounters and accidents of the opening war. Final 
victory would then rest with the nation which had the 
most ‘ obsolete” ships to fall back upon; to fill the gaps 
in its first line, or, if necessary, to form a new fleet. 
Then the value to England of her numerous so-called 
‘* obsolete” battleships would become evident, and prob- 
ably turn the scale decisively. 

Of the many other lessons drawn by Captain Mahan 
from the war we do not speak, though most valuable for 
a right understanding of hostilities by the public. We 
have contented ourselves with a few which appeared most 
directly applicable to England, and for the rest we refer 
the reader to his exceedingly valuable and able book. 





By P. F. Warner. 


Mr. P. F. Warner (who is known to his friends and to 
ardent cricketers as ‘‘ Plum”) is the Middlesex amateur. 
After every English season, more or less, for some years 
he has added to the cricket of the summer—so insatiable 
are the sons of the game!—by joining an autumn or 
winter eleven for playing in other regions of the earth— 
the West Indies, America, Oporto, Canada, and South 
Africa—and it is the records of these tours which are given 
in his book. It was, perhaps, well to have them in this 
permanent form, for though many pages are necessarily 
rather small beer, and each bears a striking resemblance 
to the last, yet Lord Hawke, Mr. Warner's captain (to 
whom the book is dedicated) has done, by projecting these 
tours, so much for the cult of cricket in Greater Britain 
that a chronicle of the achievement is a valuable contri- 
bution to the history of the game. Mr. Warner’s volume, 


Cricker tn Many Cuimes, 


however, has another value—it is vivacious and un- 
affectedly amusing. Many authors strive in vain all their 
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life for these two —vivacity and amusiveness. Mr. 
Warner steps lightly in, and, holding the pen with not a 
tithe of the seriousness that belongs to his p of the 
bat, succeeds in capturing both. The Sek fs the re- 
flection of a happy, wholesome, public-school athletic 
temperament. (Heinemann.) 


Bruces: AN Hisroricat Sketou. 
By Wurrip C. Rosson. 


If we cannot say that Mr. Robinson has produced that 
history of Bruges which has hitherto been sadly to seek, 
in English at all events, he has unquestionably given us 
an attractive and exceedingly well-written book. It is not 
to be expected that everybody who writes about Long- 
fellow’s ‘quaint old Flemish city” should catch its 
atmosphere and fix its aspects with the consummate 
art of the late M. George Rodenbach—we know, indeed, 
of no book which suggests the tender melancholy and 
paints the dreamy existence of the half-dead city like 
** Bruges la Morte.” It is a wonderful story of commer- 
cial splendour, sturdy fighting, utter decay and abject 
misery, which Mr. Robinson has to tell and tells so well, 
and there are some novel points in his volume which 
deserve attention. He calls in question, for instance, the 
statements of the old writers as to the enormous population 
of Bruges relatively to its area, and, much as he loves it, 
he seems to suggest that it can never have been the 
premier city of Christendom. We should have been glad 
to see less actual history—which is already familiar enough 
—and more about the literary and artistic associations of the 
town. Weread of itin Dante. Caxton abode there for at 
least three years; it is highly probable that Sir Thomas 
More wrote part of his U¢opia there; so literary was it, 
indeed, early in the sixteenth century, that to Justus Lipsius 
it presented itself as the flower and Athens of the Low 
Countries. With its Memling and Pourbus in art, its 
Simon Stévin in mathematics, its Breidel and De Coninck 
as warriors and statesmen, Bruges possesses a roll of fame 
which even its neighbour, Ghent, with its Van Eyck, its 
Charles V., and its John of Gaunt can hardly beat. But 
to-day it is as the ‘‘ Ville Musée,” with its sweet savour 
of antiquity, its contemplative streets, and the placid 
tranquillity of its life, that we all know and delight in 
it. (Bruges: Louis de Plancke. 4s.) 


By E. Ke ty. 


During his connexion with the Good Government Clubs, 
which were organised in New York for the purpose of 
defeating Tammany Hall, the author of this book dis- 
covered that the world is out of joint, and he came to the 
laudable resolution to set it right. He found—what, 
indeed, he might have found at an earlier date—that very 
few ag possess a working code of first principles, but 
simply vegetate in what has been aptly called ‘the fur- 
nished lodging of tradition.” He accordingly worked out 
a systematic view of life so as to enable people to labour 
in unison toward a common ideal, and the result is the 
little volume before us. 

The author covers a wide field, too wide, in fact, 
for the dimensions of his book. He travels, metaphor- 
ically speaking, from China to Peru, and has some- 
thing to say about everything, but unfortunately he 
gives many openings for the guns of opponents. 
Thus he states, on the authority of John Fiske, 
that the infant brain is comparatively free from the 
convolutions which differentiate an educated brain from 
an uneducated one, and on the strength of this he argues 
that Nature brings a man into the world with a compara- 
tively blank scroll upon which education can inscribe its 
law. But this is doing great injustice to that profound 
thinker, John Fiske, who contended that an infant’s mind 
is not a blank sheet, but rather a sheet written over with 
invisible ink, and that the brain has definite tendencies 
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even at birth. Again, we are asked to believe that Mr. 
Herbert Spencer would have us contemplate with philo- 
sophic calm the miseries of the world, and quietly look on 
while struggling humanity fought it out according to the 
Queensberry rules. This is worse than sheer nonsense, 
and a very superficial acquaintance with Mr. Spencer’s 
teaching a have prevented the author from giving 
expression to such a baseless calumny. (longmans.) 








Fiction. 


Sophia. By Stanley Weyman. 
(Longmans. 6s.) 


Mr. Weyman’s twelfth novel gives an elaborate and life- 
like picture of English manners in the year 1742, but it is 
somewhat slight as to theme, and the interest is scarcely 
well-sustained. The characters, moreover, are not pre- 
sented in such a light as to excite either much admiration 
or much curiosity. Sophia is a young girl of breeding, 
with most of the faults of the eighteenth century Feminine. 
She is hoodwinked by a scoundrel, and when Sir Hervey 
Coke rescues her from a precarious situation she behaves 
with something of that shrewishness which her sister, 
Mrs. Northey, had exercised towards herself. Sophia is 
by no means a fascinating heroine, according to Mr. 
Weyman. Sir Hervey makes a real man, but his passion 
for the missish Sophia seems to rest on a frail foundation. 
Mrs. Northey is the most convincing person in the story. 
Her tongue wags with an excellent realism, and though 
she is a detestable creature, we like her for her flesh and 
blood. Sophia’s brother, Sir Tom, is a young fool; Lady 
Betty is a ninny ; Mr. Northey is a pompous ass ; Hawkes- 
worth, Oriana, and Oriana’s father are adventurers all, of 
a peculiarly loathsome kind: so runs the list. The fact is 
that in Sophia the ingenuous reader pines for something 
to love; Sir Hervey is not enough. The other sort of 
reader, the sort that looks the horse in the mouth, will 
perceive that the intrigue of the tale is badly managed ; 
since in the first half of the book is Sophia all but freed 
from her entanglements when mere chance steps in at the 
last instant and bids the game continue; this means 
clumsy craftsmanship. He will also perceive that not 
once does the emotional quality of the story rise to any 
notable height. In this respect the best chapter is that 
entitled ‘‘ King Smallpox ”’ : 

On the huge low wooden bed from which the coarse blue 
and white bedding protruded, two bodies lay sheeted. At 
their feet the cnnflies burned dull before the window that 
should have been open, but was shut ; as the thick noisome 
air of the room, that turned him sick and faint, told him. 
Near the bed, on the farther side, stood that he sought ; 
Sophia, her eyes burning, her face like paper. His prey 
then was there, there, within his reach; but she had not 
spoken without reason. Death, death in its most loath- 
some aspect lay between them ; and the man’s heart was as 
water, his feet like lead. 

‘If you come near me,” she whispered, ‘‘ if you come a 
step nearer I will snatch this sheet from them, and I will 
wrap you in it! And you will die! In eight days you 


will be dead! Will you see them? Will you see what 
you will be?”” And she lowered her hand to raise the 
sheet. 


He stepped back a pace, livid and shaking. ‘‘ You she- 
devil!”’ he muttered. ‘‘ You witch!” 

‘“‘Go!” she answered, in the same low tone. ‘Go! 
Or I will bring your death to you! And you will die! As 
you have lived, foul, noisome, corrupt, you will die! In 
eight days you will die—if you come one step nearer! ”’ 
an took a step forward herself. The man turned and 


Let us add that there is much quiet goodness in the 


book, and a continual striving towards naturalism and an 
avoidance of outworn conventions. 
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The Kings of the East. By Sydney C. Grier. 
(Blackwood & Sons. 6s.) 


In this novel Miss Grier continues the adventures of the 
Mortimer family among European politics. ‘“‘ Count Cyril ” 
now figures as the central impulse of a movement for the 
transformation of Palestine into a true Hebrew realm. 
“‘ What a future would lie before the country which had 
the support of all the Jews in the world!” exclaims the 
Count, with his incurable grandioseness of idea. Lady 
Phil, his niece, is passionately wooed by a king, but ulti- 
mately, in a manner highly conventional, marries an 
excellent young Cambridge person of the name of Mans- 
field. The whole book, under an outward aspect of fresh- 
ness and diversity, conceals a steadfast and immovable 
conventionality. Lord Caerleon’s letter to his brother in 
Chap. II., for example, is a piece of pure convention—as 
conventional as a “‘ stage-letter.” And what shall be said 
of a passage like the following ? 


“‘T should like to say a word or two to that fellow,” 
muttered Mansfield, indicating by a backward glance the 
oracle of fashion. 

‘*T earnestly hope 
would not understan 
indignation would therefore be wasted. 
would rather not kill him if I can help it.” 

‘Kill him? How?” 

‘‘With a sword, my dear youth. Excuse me, but you 
are really so refreshingly young. Isit beyond your powers 
of imagination to conceive that if you insulted him he 
would forthwith challenge me?” 

‘I can look after my own quarrels, Count,’ very 
haughtily. 

‘* In that case I should very soon have a funeral to look 
after in the British cemetery,”’ was the calm reply. 


ou won't. In the first place, he 
your German, and your righteous 
In the next, I 


The fact is, Miss Grier’s recipe for the manufacture of 
cosmopolitan novels is growing effete with use. She isa 
clever craftsman—constructs well, writes well, and wears 
the cloak of omniscience with ease and grace. Her work 
is readable, and agreeable enough so long as you maintain 
towards it an attitude of polite interest. But if you 
demand from it more than you would demand from an 
acquaintance it will fail you, because it has nothing more 
than this to give. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Hitpa WADE. By Grant ALLEN. 


This series of episodes was appearing in a magazine 
at the time of Mr. Grant Allen’s death, and it is understood 
that he considered it his best work of fiction. It is a 
story of advanced medical science, in which Hilda Wade’s 
womanly intuition in reading character, temperament, and 

hysical signs, places her almost abreast of the great 
rof. Sebastian. Hilda Wade and Sebastian are soon 
pitted against each other in a deep private concern affect- 
ing the memory of Hilda’s father. Both characters are 
powerfully drawn. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 


From Door tro Door. 


Mr. Capes has here printed stories contributed by him 
to a number of magazines, and six others which appear 
for the first time. The miscellaneous character of the col- 
lection is indicated in the sub-title: ‘‘ A Book of Romances, 
Fantasies, Whimsies, and Levities.’ Mr. Capes’s now 
familiar style is very apparent, dip where one will: ‘‘ Now, 
as they stood a moment, watchful of each other, the apple 
in the peasant’s throat flickered of a sudden; and imme- 
diately a rising moan, a very strange little ululation, began 
to wa i itself audible, and the man lifted his chin, as if to 
give some voice in him freer passage.” (Blackwood. 6s.). 


By Bernarp Cargs. 
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From Sanp-n1ty To Pine. By Bret Harre. 


Seven short stories, all characteristic: ‘‘A Niece of 
‘Snapshot Harry’s’” is the story of a coach accident in 
the Rockies; ‘‘ A Jack and Jill of the Sierras” is a mining 
story, with a romance in it; and in “A Belle of Caiiada 
City,” “ Mr. Bilson’s Housekeeper,” &c., we are in familiar 
Bret Harte environments. (Pearson Ltd. 6s.) 


Nett Gwynn—ComepIian. By F. Franxrort Moore. 


With a very light hand Mr. Moore weaves some of the 
incidents of Nell Gwynn’s life into a readable story. We 
meet Nell outside the King’s Playhouse in Drury-lane, 
selling her oranges, and joking with the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and Sir Charles Sedley and finally with the King 
when he leaves the theatre. “’Tis either a fortune or a 
huge misfortune,” says her plebeian lover, Dick Harraden, 
when Nell is engaged by Mr. Killigrew to act in the 
King’s company. The vein of comedy is kept throughout, 


and the story is illustrated by photographs. (Pearson 
Ltd. 6s.) 
Kuippy. By Tom Gatton. 


Mr. Gallon’s gallery of Dickensian characters is dis- 
tinctly enriched by ‘‘ Kiddy” and the Deak family. The 
picture of Mr. Deak, the desk-bound, soul-crushed pluto- 
crat who has never known the joy of life, and is aware of 
it, is capitally drawn. His niece, Kiddy Tremlett, is his 
ray of sunshine, and her love affairs supply Mr. Deak 
with emotions and incidents which amply compensate for 
the dulness of his earlier life. ‘The fierce joy or pain 
of living had passed him by . . . now, with the obstinacy 
of the inexperienced, he would have been glad to clutch— 
gingerly, perhaps—at Sorrow’s robe, if in that way he 
might see Tite.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Tue Sanctuary Cuvs. 
By L. T. Mgapg anv R. Evsracz. 


A medical-psychological series of episodes, with which 
the Sanctuary Club—an advanced sanatorium at Hamp- 
stead—has only a general connexion. The narrator acts 
as doctor and personal friend to many of the patients, and 
has “‘to face adventures the most thrilling and dangers 
of so hairbreadth a character that even now my pulse 
quickens when I think of them.” (Ward, Lock. 5s.) 


By Mrs. L. T. MeaprE anp 
Wuere tHe SHoz Pincaes. Cuirrorp Hatirax. 


Mrs. Meade’s industry is uncanny. Here, in collabora- 
tion, she relates the experiences of a London doctor who 
sees ‘day by day human nature without any gloss upon 
it,” and who undertakes to show ‘‘ where the shoe pinches 
in many lives.”” Sixteen shoes are described, and their 
cruel points indicated. (Chambers. 3s. 6d.) 


To rue Heatine or toe Sea. By Francis H. Harpy. 


A capital love story, starting with a Stock Exchange 
disaster in New York, whereby Caroll Livingstone is com- 
elled to leave America to avert ruin. On the St. Paul 
e meets Clara Eastwin—‘‘ both new to the sea and its 
invitations ; strangers to the forcing and fusing isolation 
of steamer life.”” The steamer life is made delightful to 
the reader, and the ultimate saving of Livingstone’s repu- 
tion is an exciting financial episode. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


A Cywnto’s Conscrence. By G. T. Popmore. 


A clever story of duplicity in love. Stanley Wade is a 
weak and dreaming egotist, whose self-flatteries and shifts 
of conscience are laid open mercilessly. Winning a girl’s 
love by crooked methods, he has the grace to save her from 
himself in the end. The story is not exactly easy reading, 
but is above the average in aim and ability. (Arnold. 6s.) 


Tue Purrrtz Rose. By Josern Hocxrna. 


Lancashire Nonconformist life is drawn in Mr. Hocking’s 
new story, and the incidents arise out of a debate between 
Duncan Rutland, the new minister of Tudor Chapel, and 
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Father Sheen, the Roman Catholic priest of the town. 
Duncan Rutland’s contreversial victory, the advent of a 
Jesuit father to repair the damage done to Catholicism, 
and Duncan’s love for Alizon Neville, a Roman Catholic 
young woman of high birth, are handled in Mr. Hocking’s 
characteristic way; and the end is, of course, Alizon’s 
conversion to Protestantism, and great glory to Tudor 
Chapel. The story is well adapted to its predestined 
readers. (Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) 
A Prarn Woman’s Parr. By Noriey OCnesrer. 
A tranquil love-story, in which children play a great 
part. The background is rural, and the narrator is a ‘‘ Good 


Fairy ” to the heroine, Doris, whose first love affair turns 
on a bottle of acid drops. (Arnold. 6s.) 


Tue CrowninG or Grort. By Ricwarp REARponN. 


We begin with a Sussex lane and a young temperance 
orator who is in danger of being badly beaten by his 
audience until the heroine arrives with a horse-whip, when 
love and village politics begin to divide the reader’s atten- 
tion. The heroine’s name is Gloria, and the story is like 
that. (John Long. 6s.) 


Tue ATHERSTONE BEquEst. By Mrs. Cuartes E. Terror. 


A novel of the picnic and tea-tray order. There is 
much marrying and giving in marriage. Everybody and 
everything are accounted for, and the last chapters seem 
alive with babies and complacent mothers. (Burleigh. 6s.) 


Tony Larkin, Encursaman. By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp. 


“The path of duty is the road to glory,” and it is 
trodden by Tony, who begins as the typical stupid, but 
plucky, army candidate, and ends by taking the Victoria 
Cross and attending at Windsor. To his sweetheart he 
describes the Queen as “a regular brick.” ‘She said I 
was to come again in a fortnight, and bring you with me, 
as she wishes to make your acquaintance and present you 
with a Cashmere shawl.” (Hutchirison. 6s.) 


A Giru or THE Norra. By Herzen Mivcere. 


The “girl of the north” is Launa Archer, and her 
“north” is Canada. We find her motherless at fifteen, 
with English and French blood in her veins, and a sus- 
picion of Indian blood. ‘‘ Her voice had a low, soft rich- 
ness in it that reminded Mr. Archer of a squaw.” In 
London, whither she soon came, Launa was a success. 
“‘ Being a Canadian, all things were expected of her; and 
being rich, all things were forgiven her.” The story 
resolves itself into a biographical circle, Launa reverting 
after many days to her love of Canada and her Canadian 
lover. (Greening. 6s.) 


Davip PoitMERE. By Mrs. Lopez. 


“To enumerate the throng of fashionable folk that 
congregated in St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, to 
witness the ceremony would be to copy a few pages out of 
the Peerage. The bride looked lovely in Duchess satin. . . .” 
(Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 

By Lone Cratc-tinniz Burn. By Arcarpatp McIzroy. 

Village politics and homely ways and people in a remote 
Scottish village in the sixties. The advent of the rail- 


way is described, and the village doctor’s heroism in a 
diphtheria case. (Unwin. 2s, 6d.) 


Aw Iwperrat Licur Horseman. By Harotp Brore. 

A story of the war and Boer life generally, by a writer 
who was born in South Africa, and once talked with 
President Kruger. The battle of Elands Laagte, the seige 


of Ladysmith, and the life of prisoners in Pretoria are 
described. (Pearson Ltd. 6s.) 


Ora pro Nosts. By James Bacnatt Srvsps, 


“A novel,” says the title-page; but “a tract” would 
describe the book more accurately to the novel-seeking 
reader. (Skeffington.) 
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The Author of ‘“ The 


Farringdons.” 








An Enquiry. 


Ir is no fault of Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler’s that 
she has been recently classed with the great novelists of 
the nineteenth century ; but the opprobrium of an in- 
discreet admirer’s foolishness usually attaches also in 
some degree to the object of admiration, and so, in the 
minds of those who care for literature, there must, 
however illogically, be a certain faint resentment against 
Miss Fowler herself because of her success. In writing 
her three facile and vivacious novels she was probably 
innocent of any suspicion that, being taken seriously, 
they would reach an aggregate circulation of a hundred 
and twenty thousand copies, and so place her where she 
at present is, in the very pupil of the public’s eye. No 
matter! One may trespass innocently, but the penalty 
remains. When she hears the cold and inimical question, 
‘““What are you doing up there, and how did you get 
there?” Miss Fowler will have either to answer it by her 
books, or, soon or late, obey the harsh behest : ‘‘ Descend.” 
And that last will be the sufficient penalty. 

Without offering any prophecy whatever as to the 
future, it is safe to assert that Miss Fowler has not yet 
even begun to prove a title to the position into which she 
has been thrust. If the wonderful vogue of Concerning 
Isabel Carnaby was disconcerting, the still more wonderful 
vogue of A Double Thread was absolutely bewildering. 
As for The Farringdons, though it is the best of the three, 
it marks only an inconsiderable advance, and a brief 
examination of it should show clearly that it deserves no 
better adjective than “bright.” The heroine of The 
Farringdons is Elizabeth Farringdon, a distant cousin of 
two South Staffordshire Methodist spinsters, Cousin Maria 
and Cousin Anne, who owned a vast ironworks and ruled 
a district. The proper heir to the ironworks_had been “a 
handsome, weak boy,” named George, who ran off to 
Australia, and rumour said that he had married and died 
out there, leaving a widow and a son. The hero of the 
novel is Christopher Thornley, nephew of the general 
mauager of the ironworks. The birth of Christopher was 
not quite free from mystery, for his mother (like hand- 
some, weak ag had run off and got married, and, a 
stricken widow dying in a London lodging-house, had 
confided Chris to his uncle’s care. Elizabeth and Chris, 
companions from childhood, fall in love, but only Chris is 
aware of the fact. Elizabeth by turns caresses and flouts 
him, and the honest-hearted youth keeps well the secret of 

his devastating passion. In due course Elizabeth grows 
~ up, and a clever and plausible stranger comes to occupy 
a neighbouring chateau, ‘‘The Moat House.” We need 
scarcely state this stranger’s name: it is Tremaine. If it 
had not been Tremaine it would have been Darcy. 
Tremaine, scoffing at creeds, and professing the vague 
religion of humanity, ‘‘ gradually unmoored Elizabeth 
from the old faiths in which she had been brought up.” 


Everyone else detected the hollowness of him; the 
common people defeated him utterly in spiritual argument, 
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and Chris succinctly called him a conceited ass; but he 
imposed on Elizabeth. He might have married her, had 
he not unfortunately proposed to her immediately after a 
religious service at which she had “found the Christ.” 
In that moment of ecstasy she was enabled to form a true 
estimate of his worth. Ultimately he married her school 
friend, Felicia, and had an unhealthy child, and was con- 
verted at its death-bed. Cousin Anne and Cousin Maria 
died, and Elizabeth became heiress to the Farringdon 
possessions, provided always that the true missing heir 
should not be discovered. Chris was the executor of this 
will, and he departed to Australia to search for the heir. 
Elizabeth burgeoned out into a great painter of moral 
ideas. She entered the art-world, shone at an Academy 
soirée, queened it in the highest circles, and nearly fell a 
victim to another deceiver, Gecil Farquhar. From Cecil 
she was saved by the pathetic appeal of a young woman 
whom the scoundrel had deserted in favour of Elizabeth’s 
gold. Finally, she married Chris, who, it should be 
superfluous to explain, was himself the missing heir. 
Such is the plot. Outside the plot, and not connected with 
it, are a number of persons whose business it is to talk 
apropos des bottes. Chief among these are Mrs. Bateson 
and Mrs. Hankey, two Methodist housewives of the 
working class. The one is an optimist, pre-occupied with 
marriages; the other a pessimist, preoccupied with funerals. 
Their grotesque, farcical, and sometimes amusing chatter 
fills scores of pages. With one exception, not a single 
character in the book is at once realised and original. 
Save only Elizabeth, they are all either labelled and well- 
worn types, like Christopher and the spinster cousins, or 
mere names, like Felicia and Cecil Farquhar. Elizabeth 
has some existence and some originality. She is a very 
trying creature, often violently rude, and capable of 
atrocious vulgarity in the unwearied effort to be smart; 
but she is alive, and she possesses good impulses and a 
warm heart. 

It is no doubt partly due to defects of plot and of 
character- drawing that the tale leaves no impression of 
reality, but another equal cause of its failure lies in the 
author’s apparently complete ignorance of the craft of 
telling a story. Every chapter is a proof of this ignorance. 
Chapter IV., for example, entitled ‘‘ Schooldays,” and 
consisting of seventeen pages, is made up as follows: 


Death of Cousin Anne and its effect on 


Elizabeth _... ei ose oo .. 2 pages, 
Description of school and headmistress ... 3 ,, 
A conversation on ideals concerning the 

future between Elizabeth and Felicia ... 3 ,, 


A conversation about everything and notbing 
between Mrs. Bateson and Mrs. Hankey... 74 ,, 
Miscellaneous matter ... eat es on, a. i 


Total... wok BOE Gs 


After this manner two years highly important in the 
moulding of Elizabeth’s mind are expeditiously dealt with. 
The whole book is like Chapter IV., a shapeless medley of 
utterances which are chiefly beside the point. Miss Fowler 
is always forgetting her story and then returning to it 
with a sudden, alarmed start. It is the trifles, the surfaces 
of things, the unimportant side-issues, that engage her 
inconstant mind. Like her volatile heroine, she must be 
continually talking—stating, contrasting, sermonising, and 
composing essays instead of attending to business. Miss 
Fowler has accomplished the reductio ad absurdum of the 
amorphous English novel. She never grapples with a 
situation or an epoch of development; she never has time 
todo so. She makes Elizabeth pass from an amateur to a 
recognised artist in four lines. She is for ever telling you 
about her characters and never presenting them. The inti- 
macy between Elizabeth and Tremaine gets as far as a 
daily interview before the latter has opened his mouth to 
the reader. Miss Fowler is so busy with ideas—very 
superficial ideas—that mere men and women are forced 
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into a secondary position. That the characters of the tale 
are not firmly established in her mind as living entities, 
that they are not authentically imagined, is shown by the 
fact that often, from sheer thoughtlessness, she allows 
them to behave in a manner utterly impossible. The 
notion of Elizabeth driving round the country alone with 
Tremaine in Tremaine’s mail-phaeton would have staggered 
Cousin Maria, but Miss Fowler seems to regard it as a 
most ordinary procedure for a young girl reared behind 
the high spiked walls of strict convention. This is a mild 
instance. A much more serious one is Farquhar’s letter 
to the sweetheart whom he jilted—a piece of caddishness 
and fatuity of which it is inconceivable that even Farquhar 
could have been guilty. 

The prevailing quality of the book, colouring it every- 
where, is its ph nn fa style, thought, feeling, and 
wit—the immature crudeness of a clever girl who, while 
already proficient in the jugglery of phrases, has yet 
everything to learn about life and about literature. Miss 
Fowler has no literary charm, no sense of style, no 
reverence for her art. She quotes two lines from one of 
the loveliest passages in all Shakespeare (Constance’s 
outburst, ing John, Act III., Scene 1) and perpetrates a 
misquotation in each line. Here is a specimen of her 
metrical chapter- headings : 

Shall I e’er love thee less fondly than now, dear ° 

Tell me if e’er my devotion can die. 
Never until thou shalt cease to be thou, dear; 
Never until I no longer am I. 

A merely literary crudity will affect the large public 
neither one way nor the other, since the large public is 
entirely uninterested in questions of style; but all other 
crudities appeal strongly to that public; and herein lies 
the main secret of Miss Fowler’s popularity. On p. 185 
occurs the following sentence: ‘She had run downstairs 
at full speed in order to enter the dining-room before the 
dishes, completing her toilette as she fled; and she had 
only beaten the bacon by a neck.” After reading The 
Farringdons from end to end, that phrase persistently 
haunts us, the supreme example of Miss Fowler at her 
most characteristic—beaten the bacon by a neck. It is pre- 
cisely by such phrases that the large public is diverted. 
One of them would secure the success of a page, and 
Miss Fowler will put twenty on a page. She can produce 
titillating phrases as easily as a conjurer showers rosettes 
and guinea-pigs from an empty hat; and it is the endless 
titillation of them which constitutes her readableness. 
Wit, fancy and philosophy—Miss Fowler pours out her 
treasures with marvellous fecundity and untiring glibness. 
There are no intervals, no dull moments. You might say 
of this book, as of a well-known public resort—“ fourteen 
hours’ continuous amusement.’’ Not the most casual bit 
of description but is fully adorned. Listen : 

Sedgehill High-street is nothing but a part of the 
great high road which leads from Silverhampton to Studley 
and Slipton, and the other towns of the Black Country ; 
but it calls itself Sedgehill High-street as it passes through 
the place, and so identifies itself with its environment, 
after the manner of caterpillars and polar bears, and other 
similarly wise and adaptable beings. At the point where 
this road adopts the pseudonym of the High-street, close 
by Sedgehil] Church, a lane branches off from it at right 
angles, and runs down a steep slope until it comes to a 
place where it evidently experiences a difference of opinion 
as to which is the better course to pursue—an experience 
not confined to lanes. But in this respect lanes are happier 
than men and women, in that they are able to pursue both 
courses, and so learn for themselves which is the wiser one, 
as is the case with this particular lane. 

The fact is, that the uncultivated reader is content to live 
wholly in and for the moment, sentence by sentence. 
Keep him amused and he will ask no more. You may 


delude him, you may withhold from him every single thing 
to which he is rightfully entitled, but he will not care. 
The more crude you are, the better will he be pleased. 
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It is a magic gift, this power to titillate—an absolution for 
every sin of omission and commission, a blind for all defects. 
It will excuse the inexcusable. It caused thousands of 
people to condone the amazing plot of 4 Double Thread, 
and it will cause the same thousands to ignore the multi- 
farious delinquencies of Miss Fowler’s latest work. 

There are, of course, subsidiary elements of ey 
success in Zhe Farringdons—the trite old-fashion of the plot, 
the sugared sentimentality, the smoothing-down of event 
and of character so as to avoid that disturbance of fixed 
and roseate ideas which the general reader seldom ons 
in any novel. And there is the moral tone. “The tone 
of these books is so excellent,” said a minister of the 
Established High Church to his bookseller. ‘I can put 
them into the hands of any of my young people.” ‘ Don’t 
you think they are rather flippant?” the bookseller 
suggested. ‘Oh, no!” answered the parson, “ J¢’s all 
done in the right spirit.” And it is. One may applaud 
Miss Fowler’s spiritual intentions almost without reserva- 
tion. She is cocksure, pert, ———s slangy, unseemly 
(in a literary sense), and her hard, patronising attitude 
towards the universe is notably annoying ; but at the root 
of her is something which makes for tolerance and moral, 
if not artistic, righteousness. 


Things Seen. 


The Mongrel. 


I sar by a roadside and two boys passed that way. The 
one was strong and sturdy: he was tanned with wind and 
weather, he clumped along in hob-nailed boots, and from 
his jacket pocket dangled the end of a rope. 

The other was frail, stunted, and lame. He hung 
behind, partly because of his lameness, partly because he 
was carrying something, and that something was a dog— 
only a little one-eyed mongrel, with a shaggy, ill-kept 
coat and a limp, bandaged paw. 

“Step out, can’t ye?” bawled the boy in front: “ let 
the bloomin’ dawg do ’is own walking ; ’e won’t git no 
more chance!” and he laughed. 

But the lame boy said nothing, only held his burden 
closer; while his features twitched, and the dog put up 
its head and licked the thin, sallow face. 

They passed by, and I followed them with my eyes. 
It was springtime. About me throbbed a world of 
quickenifg life. There was the chirping of birds, the 
buzzing of bees, the bursting into bud of countless green 
things ; there was the sweet earthy smell of the fresh 
brown mould, the warm touch of the sun’s first kiss. 

The first boy stooped and — about, and when he 
rose I saw a big stone in his hand; then he drew the rope 
from his pocket and fastened the stone to one end; and 
I thought of the pond, lying deep and silent below the 
dip of the hill, where the mill-wheels sing their ceaseless 
song all through the summer-time. 

Then the boys disappeared from sight, and I sat 
thinking. 

After a time I heard a cheery sound—it was the first 
boy whistling, for he felt the joy of life, and behind him 
lagged the lame boy ; his arms were empty, and now and 
then he drew the back of his hand across his eyes, for he 
felt the pain of death, the void and the loneliness. 





Solomon’s Seal. 


Tue rehearsal was over. From the stage door of the 
Theatre of Varieties emerged a troupe of about a dozen 
men. They shivered in their fancy Oriental costumes as 
their dark skins came in contact with the cold air. On 
the bills they figured as ‘‘ Arabs,” albeit their native 
country was Morocco. They were at once surrounded by 
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the small boys of the street. Through these they patientl 
‘filed, until they reached a small tobacconist’s. They all 
crowded in, and their leader, the only one who knew any 
European tongue, be; to bargain for cigarettes in a 
mixture of broken English and German, the latter because 
he and his gang had just come from fulfilling an engage- 
ment on the Continent. The shopkeeper studied them 
with a languid interest, and when, after considerable 
wrangling and fumbling, they finally collected among 
themselves enough to pay him, he suddenly opened his 
till, and, taking a coin from an inner compartment, thrust 
it into the hands of the spokesman. ‘‘I reckon that piece 
of money came from your country,” he remarked. He 
was right. It was a “‘floos,” the smallest of Moroccan 
small change, a rude farthing of copper, with a double 
triangle, the so-called ‘‘Solomon’s Seal” standing out in 
high relief. The effect of this talisman upon the acrobats 
was instant and amazing. Trash as it was, it recalled to 
each of them a long-lost home. In one dazzling flash each 
saw what he had left. One saw himself in the desert, 
free, with horse and gun, free; another felt the intoxica- 
tion of hashish, and remembered a familiar divan, and 
familiar ecstasies. To one, the magical hexagon spoke 
of a dead woman; to another it was the living, a pair 
of black eyes behind a lattice, eyes that he knew had long 
been consoled. Each dreamed his dream. The inter- 
preter solemnly kissed the token; ‘“ Maraksh!” he 
whispered, and passed it to the next man, who also raised 
it to his lips. in turn pressed upon it that sacra- 
mental kiss; then, taking up their purchase, they quietly 
shuffled out into the night. 








Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


A French Apostle of National Energy. 


In travelling about this small globe, nothing has so 
much struck me as the complacent ignorance each race 
lives in of every other race. A Spanish general once 
doggedly maintained before me that while in England the 
young girl is outrageously emancipated, the British matron 
lives in such a condition of unexampled servitude as not 
to be free to speak in the presence of her husband and 
son. In the Philippine Islands he had met some cowed 
lady of Engiand who, when he addressed his speech to her, 
turned her eyes imploringly upon her mate, mutely 
soliciting permission to reply to the don. The husband 
answered for her, and the lady sighed and looked away. 
He based his observations of the customs of Great 
Britain upon this single fact. Once more was I startled in 
a like fashion. An Austrian and a French lady discussed 
in my presence the unhappy position of Englishwomen, 
and stoutly affirmed that these martyrs of harsh domestic 
law have not the right to eat at their husband’s table. 
“The husbands and sons eat together in the dining-room, 
and the poor women eat with their children upstairs in the 
nursery,’ they explained. Though the Spaniards are 
enormous eaters, it is a fixed idea in other countries that 
they live upon bread and olives, that the table of the 
nobles is of a classic frugality, and I have even heard a 
Frenchman insist that there is no such thing in Spain as a 
genuine nobleman, that the aristocracy is composed of 
shoddy rastaquoueres and masquerading beggars. These 
are people you must not hope to teach. Neither travel, 
nor books, nor the commerce of men will assist them to 
knowledge that would shatter their temple of prejudices. 
And the more fixed and impenetrable by light are these 


prejudices, the more astounding their ignorance of races 
as good as their own, the more passionate their hatred and 
contempt of every land and people existing by the idle 
grace of an injudicious Deity, be sure the greater is their 
claim to the virtue of patriotism. 
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In France, to be a patriot implies also declared war 
within those frontiers with all who bear a name with 
any taint of cosmopolitanism about it, a name that does 
not savour of old France ; with, as well, those of the purest- 
sounding of French names should their owners ae to 
be Protestants, Freethinkers, Freemasons, or members of 
an anti-Nationalist government. Anti-Semitical ladies 
teach their dogs to bark when the word Jew is pronounced 
in their presence, and mothers are not ashamed to teach 
baby lips to lisp in public at the sight of a chosen nose : 
‘Sale Juif.” 

This would be ridiculous enough if it were not so inex- 
pressibly sad. For it is ever a sad spectacle to see the 
immense majority of a nation at war with the best part 
of that nation—its thinking, disinterested, and liberal 
minority. And when a country whose idol is a General 
Mercier offers as a bribe all chances of success and social 
prestige we may not wonder that the circle of honest souls 
Should be as narrow as the little band of early Christians 
gathered of old in the Catacombs. Pending the hour 
when Mercier’s honoured ashes will be carried in triumph 
to the hall of heroes—the Pantheon—his admirers are 
busy compiling a Nationalist literature. Its lights are 
many, but none of such an opaque rn such an 
aggressive dulness, such repellent modernity as M. Maurice 
Barrés, whose Appel au Soldat has just appeared. It is 
the second interminable volume of a trilogy in honour of 
national energy. The first was the unreadable and extra- 
ordinary Déracinés. Has an author the right to give such 
a misleading title as ‘‘ novel” to books like Déracinés and 
Appel au Soldat ? 

Déracinés was a pretentious and uninteresting history of 
the development of seven Lorraine youths of different 
rank, who are in a kind of Dumasesque conspiracy (with- 
out any of Dumas’ wit and high-spirited charm) to conquer 
Paris. The writer’s object is to expose to us the evils of 
uprooting from the soil of provincial souls. I cannot say 
what Lorraine would have made of these mediocre sons 
adrift from her bosom. Paris, of course, made nothing of 
them. There is not a generous, a noble, a disinterested 
trait among the seven; and, considering their youth and 
the purpose which brings them to Paris, we cannot accept, 
as Mr. Larr?s does, that mere contact with the capital has 
so speedily vulgarised and degraded them. Noble and 
studious and disinterested provincials live all their lives in 
Paris around us, and die undegraded and undiminished by 
years spent upon the banks of the lovely Seine. But 
vulgar-minded, voracious young wolves who come to 
devour or be devoured will naturally follow the path of 
M. Barrés’ seven Lorraine youths. 

The Appel au Soldat carries us into the famous and 
trivial Boulanger conspiracy. M. Barrés is a passionate 
Boulangist, ever waiting and watching for a second 
Boulanger. It is an open secret that he is his hero of 
predilection, Francois Sturel, the ardent follower of 
Boulanger, The difference between the Appel au Soldat 
and the ordinary roman a clef is that no key here is needed. 
M. Barrés gives the names in full. Cornelius Herz, Baron 
Reinach, the unhappy Joseph Reinach, Paul Dérouléde, 
Dillon, Boulanger, Mme. de Bonnemains, all political and 
journalistic Paris, is here named in full. We see the 
fantastic Dérouléde in his different ineffectual and rather 
silly dramatic scenes with that ineffable humbug, the hero 
of café chantants, General Boulanger. We are spared no 
cough of the unfortunate Marguerite. Boulanger, as 
painted by his fervent follower, is an appalling specimen 
of a political mountebank. One never realised more 
terribly than in these deadly dull pages the truth of 
General de Gallifet’s words in the Chamber the other day 
—the fool had not even the makings of a criminal in him. 
The charlatan who knows himself for a charlatan is usually 
a very clever man, but the charlatan who takes in himself 
as Boulanger did is predestined for inglorious failure. 
In the we of a writer of some dramatic instinct, with 
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only a modist share of the novelist’s art, with a large and 
luminous style, and a creative as well as an analytic gift, 
the amazing story of Boulanger’s ride and fall, his inex- 
plicable popularity—based on good looks of a very com- 
mon kind, and a black charger—his instant desertion and 
melodramatic end, might have made an excellent subject 
of a novel. But M. Barrés writes a deplorable and 
exasperating French, and his novels resemble the lives of 
his seven Lorraine youths. They are not illuminated by 
a single ray of sunshine, by a smile, by a witty or 
humorous phrase, by a vivid description, by a pleasing 
sentence. Style so dense, figures so inanimate, speech so 
dull and vulgar, scenes so p eless, eo unrevealing, so 
lacking in all the attributes of dramatic art, it would be 
impossible to match elsewhere. If you were to patch 
together a series of newspaper articles upon persons and 
public events during a certain set of years, the result 
would be a book much resembling Appel au Soldat. Only 
the chances are, it would be a great deal more readable, 
for few newspaper editors woult tolerate a style so in- 
articulate, so stupidly impenetrable, meaning so little in 
an idle pretentiousness of envelope as that of M. Maurice 
Barres. And certainly no editor out of Bedlam would 
print the terrible chapter “La Vallée de la Moselle,” 
recording the wanderings of two of our Lorraines in searth 
of their national roots in about 150 pages. The Prussians 
in this period of the awakening of national energy are 
handled as in the subsequent period the Anglo-Saxons 
may expect to be handled. In the valley of the Moselle 
we are told that ‘these excellent folk have all the dis- 
tinction of old towns, apply themselves all the more to 
the practice of courtesy and urbanity in reprobation of 
that Teutonic heaviness which will always seem black- 
guardism to French sensibilities.” It would be curious to 
learn what aspect ‘‘ French sensibilities’? have for the 
German mind. As revealed by the eminent Maurice 
Barrés, the word goujaterie would not be altogether in- 
appropriate. The author, under the thin disguise of 
Francois Sturel, comports himself with complacent gross- 
ness and ineptitude. His envenomed hatred of his old 
master Bouteiller is scarcely more unintelligent than his 
deification of a cheap idol like Boulanger. And his 
relations with Mme. de Nelles, his accomplice in the 
inevitable tale of adultery, are displayed with a hideous 
cynicism, an absence of heart, or even passion, which leave 
us abashed by the thought that there are men and women 
who can find their pleasure in sinking for so little. As 
the heroine is merely a name for us, without character 
or features or any physical, moral or mental trait to enable 
us to take the faintest interest in her fortunes, it does not 
excite our indignation to find her falling into the arms of 
a lover without even the saving excuse of persecution and 
overmastering temptation. Her fall, like fer personality, 
is described by words that have no actual significance for 
us. It is as if a stranger in a train were to say to you: 
“In such a year I had a mistress whose favourite colour 
was red and who was fond of music.”” You would learn 
of the insignificant fact, and an hour afterwards remember 
nothing of the lover or his mistress. And just so in- 
different are we to Mme. de Nelles, so unmoved are we by 
her love, which is silly and unclean, and by her suffering 
in neglect, which is shallow and vain. As for her lover, 
we are stupified by his fatuity and vulgarity. An animal 
could not possibly put less heart and brains into its loves 
than this mediocre partisan, who, not at all offered us as a 
type of political adventurer, exclaims brutally on learning 
of his chief's defeat: ‘“ Boulanger is but an accident. 
We'll find other Boulangisms.” This, we know, is the 
gallant Paul Dérouléde’s theory, who stoutly professes 
himself to be a Boulangist waiting for a second, a third, a 
fourth Boulanger. 

There is one little sentence in these dull 550 pages 
that has a touch of humanity, of feeling, a faint whiff of 
delicate sentiment, Writing of Boulanger’s desperate 
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solitude after the deat of Mme. de Bonnemaihs, he says: 
“In these funereal soliloquies his whole being, onte 4 
little vulgar, optimist and sociable, was transformed under 
the beneficent influence of sorrow.” The last line is 
‘death to traitors and robbers.” Here is prophecy of a 
future war-cry. H. L. 


Correspondence. 


Shakespeare in Fiction. 


Str,—In to-day’s Acapemy ‘‘ The Bookworm” asks if 
the late William Black introduced Shakespeare in person 
into his story called Judith Shakespeare. He did. The 
Bard appears at New Place, and is then writing “The 
Tempest” and “The Winter's Tale.” Though the book 
can hardly be called a success on the whole, parts of it are 
very charming. et 

Other novels in which Shakespeare is introduced are 
The Jolly Roger, by Hume Nisbet ; Master mont, Se J. 
Bennett; and Shakespearé and his Friends, a lished 
anonymously in Paris in 1833, not to mention Mr. Lang’s 
unpublished Elizabethan romance, in which, he tells us, 
Shakespeare speaks in blank verse! No doubt there are 
very many others in which Shakespeare appears, a list of 
which would be interesting.—I am, &c., 

Cuartes R, Dawes. 


Birmingham : May 5, 1900. 


The Name of the Novelist. 


Srr,—While reading the first page of the Acaprmy for 
May 5 this evening, I came across the question, What is 
the name of the novelist whose writing of a story has 
encou the breaking open of cases in our museums ? 

I might suggest Mr. Conan Doyle, who wrote a story 
dealing with an Oriental Professor and the theft of an 
Eastern jewel from a case in the British Museum. ; This 
short story appeared in the Strand Magazine. I can’t tell 
the month, but, as far as my treacherous memory will aid 
me, I believe it was about a year ago.—I am, &c., 

SurHERLAND WILSON. 

Lancaster College, West Norwood, 8.E. : 

May 6, 1900, 


The Missing Word. 


Smr,—The word (for “ citizen of the British Empire’’) is 
badly wanted; but if “Englander” and “ Briton” will 
not do, it follows @ fortiori that no other word of local 
derivation will do. Neither will any word derived from 
“Empire.” Imperium et libertas is a splendid motto, but 
the imperium and its derivatives, without the Jibertas, 
suggest chiefly two-headed eagles, conscript armies, and 
autocrats. Let us therefore still keep the two; let the 
Empire still be the Empire; but let its parts be called 
Freelands, and the inhabitants thereof Freelanders. If 
we have taught the world anything, it is surely the use of 
freedom. Maximum of consent and — minimum 
of compulsion, interference, and disability—these have 
been the watchwords of the growing Empire, and they 
are the only ones which can ensure its permanence. Let 
us now perpetuate them in a living name. Incidentally, 
too, this name might serve to remind a portion of the 
foreign world that a free land is not necessarily a republic, 
and vice versa.—I am, &c., 


R. J. Liroyp, 
University College, Liyerpool : May 5, 1900. 
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New Books Received. 


[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. | 


Grpzon’s DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
Roman Empire, Eprrep sy J. B. Bury. 
This is a great piece of editing, considered merely in its 
uantity of research and annotation. It is obvious ..that 
ibbon’s history requires, and may yet require, the 
assistance of later scholars to make it accurate. Gibbon’s 
accuracy was wonderful, but it was relative to his oppor- 
tunities. As Mr. Bury says: ‘‘The discovery of new 
materials, the researches of numerous scholars, in the 
course of a hundred years, have not only added to our 
knowledge of facts, but have modified and upset con- 
clusions which Gibbon, with his materials, was justified 
in drawing.” The issue of this edition, now completed, 
is a literary event of no small importance. (Methuen. 
7 vols., each 8s, 6d.) 


Tue Lire or Livezs. By F. W. Farrar. 


Dean Farrar introduces his new work on the Life in 
these words: “Twenty-six years ago I was led by ‘God’s 
unseen Providence, which men nickname Chance,’ to write 
a Life of Christ. . . . The object of the present book is 
different. It deals with questions of high importance 
which the Gospels suggest, and aims at deepening the 
faith and brightening the hope in Christ of all who read 
it honestly. Sis sus, sis Divus, sum Caltha, et non tibi 
spiro.” Among the many subjects dealt with are these: 
“The Unique Supremacy of Jesus,” ‘“ Lessons of the 
Unrecorded Jesus,” ‘‘John the Baptist,” ‘‘The Form of 
Christ’s Teaching,” ‘The Apostles,” ‘‘Gethsemane,” &c., 


&c. (Cassell.) 


Tue Porrican Works oF EDITED BY 
MarnitpE Burp. Artaur Symons. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Symons put forth in 
1897 a selection from Mathilde Blind’s poetry, with an 
—— He now gives us a complete collected edition 
of her poems, and his appreciation disappears (we regret) 
in favour of a short preface. However, Dr. Richard 
Garnett supplies a rzemoir, in which he gives the — 
facts of Mathilde Blind’s life, and sums up: ‘‘ Mathilde 
Blind would have been more popular if she had been less 
ardent and more conciliating ; she would have been a more 
accomplished writer if the passion for essential truth had 
not made her unduly indifferent to artistic finish; but after 
every allowance has been made, her poetry remains noble 
in execution as in aspiration, and her character was even 
more noble than her poetry.” (Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Four Monras BEstEcep. By H. H. G. Pearsz. 


Mr. Pearse represented the Daily News in Ladysmith 
during its siege. Many of his letters never reached his 

aper, being taken from native runners or blue-pencilled 

y the censor. Two or three letters did appear, but the 
rest of the book is new. Mr. Nevinson’s book, Ladysmith: 
the Diary of a Siege (Methuen), appears simultaneously. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 


1815: WATERLOO. By Henry Hovssaye. 


This is the French standard work on Waterloo, and its 
name is familiar in every discussion of Wellington’s 
victory. An English translation was, therefore, much to 
be desired, and the present version will meet the want. 
It is made from the thirty-first French edition of Houssaye’s 
great work by the author’s permission. A short critical 
introduction would, we think, have been appreciated by 
most readers. (Black. 10s. net.) 








*,* Owing to pressure on our space, our further list of books 
received is held over. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 33 (New Series). 


THE Pickwickian exercise which we set last week has not tempted 
a great many competitors. We think that Mr. Lewis Longfield, of 
1, Thyra-villas, Ramsgate, has probably entered into Mr, Pickwick s 
mind, and divined his language more closely than the other com- 
petitors. To Mr. Longfield, therefore, a cheque for one guinea has 
been sent. Mr. Longfield’s reply is as follows : 


In propounding my somewhat startling Tittlebatian theory I 
entertain some misgivings as to the reception of the fruit of my 
unwearied researches. Every novel invention, even where destined 
to revolutionise existing systems, meets unvarying opposition. It 
is a small thing to say that the theory of tittlebats hus from time 
immemorial been the fulcrum of the see-saw of scientific discussion. 
I protest against the commonly accepted solution that the tittlebat 
originated from the eggs of a little bat, which fell into and were 
hatched in a pond, and I defy the author of that theory to prove 
that even a big bat has ever laidasingle egg! (Great applause.) 
I have no doubt that “tittle” is but a dialectal variation of 
“stickle” or ‘“prickle” ; moreover, I am assured that “bat” is 
merely a corruption of “back.” Children and yokels will soon 
outrage language if the literary policeman is off his beat! (Pro- 
tracted cheers) Now the tittlebat possesses a dorsal fin spiked 
with “ prickles.” I believe then, nay, I assert, that “ tittlebat” ia 
but a demoralised form of “ stickleback.’ (Sensation.) I now call 
the attention of this learned house to the fact that the perch, a fish 
vastly eulogised by one Izaak Walton, possesses a dorral tin, remark- 
able chiefly for its stickley prickles. Research shows that it 
frequents the deeper waters, whereas the shallows are the haunt of 
the subject of our discussion. My theory may be summed up in the 
phrase, “ adaptation to circumstance,” and 4 believe that it estab- 
lishes a new law which deprives the Perch of any other appellation 
than that of the Greater Tittlebat! (Vociferous cheers wherein 
the great man’s concluding words were whirled away in the current 
of applause, thus constituting a loss irreparable both to the scientific 
world and to mankind at large.) 


Among the other replies is this : 

What does Izaak Walton say on the momentous subject of tittle- 
bats, or, as he calls them, sticklebags? The kindly, cold-blooded 
fisherman regards this most interesting of fishes merely as a bait 
merely as a substitute for minnows. To use his own words: “I 
know not where be dwells in winter, or what he is good for in 
summer, but only to make sport for boys and women-anglers [!), 
and to feed other fish that be fish of prey, as trouts in particular, 
who will bite at him as at a penk.” Thus dves man subvert all 
nature to his own uses: the sun to light his day, the moon (inter- 
mittently) to illume his night, and the gallant, invincible little 
tittlebat to serve him as bait for ‘“trouts”! But what is the true 
mission in life of this tiny warrior? From our childhood upwards 
we have observed his swift, subtle movements, the irridescent, 
plated armour he bears on his sides, and have felt the formidable 
spines with which his lower and upper surfaces are protected. Isa 
creature so panoplied, so swift and eager of movement, created for 
no other purpose than to be the food of sleek, smug, self-satisfied 
trout? You will find the answer to this yuestion—if I may use the 
expression—in his mouth. He is not only the most warlike, but 
the most voracious of fishes. His is the predatory mission to keep 
down the undue growth of the piscine race by devouring their 
spawn, But for him perch and trout might wax and grow till the 
Hampstead ponds were filled with huge, wallowing behemoths, and 
the smooth surface of the Serpentine were stirred by the fins of 
pike as long and lithe as the sharks of Eastern seas, 

[F. L, A., Ealing. | 

Other replies received from: H. W. D., London ; C. G., Hampstead ; 
W. A. B., London; A. E. W., Inverness; M. M., Ramsgate; F. C. ; 
H. F. H., Nottingham; H. G. P., Stafford ; A. W., London ; G. W.C., 
Grimsby ; F. S., Cambridge. 


Competition No. 34 (New Series). 


WE offer a prize of ONE GUINEA for the best description of a 
motor-car by Dr. Johnson Competitors are to assume that Dr, 
Johnson met a motor-car, proceeding at full speed, for the first 
time in a rural walk—say, for instance, during his tour in Scot- 
land, and afterwards gave his opinion of it in his Visit to the 
Hebrides, Not to exceed 150 words. 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THz ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, May 15. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the third column of p. 416, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We canno 
consider anonymous anéwers. 
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DUCATIONAL SERIES for DISPOSAL. 


Stereo Plates, Illustrations, an 
Stock of 7th Miitestions. rietor retiring. £3,000 
ee ess K., ACADEMY ice, 43, Chancery Lane, 
CATALOGUES. 


yOTHERAN’ S PRICE ‘CURRENT 
OF LITERATURE. 

MONTHLY LIST OF NEWLY-PURCHASED 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ART. 

No, 597, just published for MAY. 

Post free from 
Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140, Strand, W.C.; or 37, Piccadilly, W. 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH. 


CATALOGUE No, 2 may be had on application, 
price 2s. 6d., at 


1, SOHO SQUARE, W. 


isth and 16th CENTURY BOOKS ; AMERICANA; 
nah LOST or UNKNOWN BOOKS. 

ILLIAMS & —NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Hearietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and ¥, Buecnd Steet, Cuteed, 





CATALOGUES post free on application. 


POREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
GananeeuEs on copttention. 


DULAU & Beasedl 37, “BOHO sweAne. 


High-Class Bookbinding. 


Valuable Books and MS. Bound and Repaired with 
great care. Miscellaneous Books bound in any 
style or pattern. 

JOHN FAZAKERLEY, 
40, Paradise Street, LIVERPOOL 





rp XPE-wr WRITING promptly and accurately 
r 1,000 words. S+mples and relesenees. 
Multi- Copies. aa ress, Miss E, M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N 





YPE-WRITING; TYPE-WRITING; 

TY PE-WRITING. — NOVELS, PLAYS, ESSAYS care- 

fully TYPED. Difficult MSS. receive special attention. 

References to Authors.--Write for terms to E. Grauam, 23, 
Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, London. 


RAFALGAR LITERARY and TYPE- 
WRITING BUREAU (DE MUMET & walsEm, 
| he r Buildings, Northumberland Avenue, W.C 

NP ine. uplicating. Shorthand. Reporting. *vranslations 
(all Languages). Literaty Kesearches. Press Cuttings. 


YP E- 

COPIED with accuracy and despatch. 
tes. Cireu'ars, Examin:tion Paper “< 
33. aitland szark Villas, Haverstock Hill, N 


WRITER.— AUTHORS’ MSS. 


cubes boa | om 
.W. ie dtablished 


ARRIAG ES $ INSURED AGAINST ACCI- 
DENTS caused by Collision, the Falling, Bolting, or 
Kicking of Horses, or by being Run into by other Vehicles. 
Policies issued for the Year or Season only. Prospectuses post 
at —Imrraiat Accipent, Live Stock ANp Gener+t Insurance 
Co , Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East, London, 8. W. Agents wanted. 


ITERARY RESEARCH. 








—A Gentleman, 

dA experienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the 

British Museum Room, is open 4-4 
requ 

cing Work eee the 


undertaken from 
Istter, to D. 0. Dantas, 1 is Strand, ‘London 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
Oo ° / 
2 2'/. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
Deposits, repayable 


on the minimum mouthly balances, 
to on sits, r on to 
2 O demand. 2 ° 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
© when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 
re 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Telephone, No. 5, Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address : 


“ Brrxseck, Loypoy.” 


Presse. Translations 
Italian, or Poanieh, —Avply. by |’ 





OF ab, HISTORICAL SOCIETY LIVERPOOL. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter). By order of the Executors ay fate Beate 
Patron— HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. Flinn, Esq., of New Brig 


ONE ne -DRED 
TINGS and WATER- 
Modern 


President—A. W. WARD, Esq., Litt.D. 
THURSDAY, Mar wee, 5 p.m., ¢ ST. MARTIN’S TOWN 
HALL, Charing Cross, the following Paper will be read : 
“sas DECAY ot VILLEINA GE in in , a ANGLIA,” 
Miss FRANCES G. DAVENPO 


HUBERT HALL, Director a a. Secretary. 
115, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


RerAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Collection of ppwerds 
VALUABLE OIL P. 
bens UR DRAWINGS, principally by 


TC BE SOLD BY AUCTION BY 


ESSRS. BRANCH & LESTE, on 
DNESDAY. 16th instant, at balf-past 1 orclock 
the HANOVER GALLERY, Hanover ‘Street, pool 





The ANNIVERSARY MEETING wi the Artists represeuted are die pwd 
MA P ROU M bg > SOCLETT. 1 “ M ‘> nae ¥ the T. aw, Cooper, BA, E Duncan, 8, Prout, J. H.- a 
MONDAY, May 2ist, at 3 p.m. Sit'OLi ‘CLEMENTS MARRZASE Fees Mine TOT Topham. John Linnell, J.W- Oakes. 

ident, in e . wth B. ° . 

During the ttecting the Council and ‘Officers will be selected | A-R-A., J. B. Pyne. R. Tonge, J. F. Herring, T. ag, T. Cressict R. A. 
for the oneuin year, the President will give his ie Address, and ¢ be & Me a Eo We b Li sy Tee ali’ 
-. § and other Awards of the Society will be | P- A- Cot. ¢, James H * W. 6. ?. Dobson, R.A., F R. Pick: 





E. J. Cobbet . 7. 

liamson, F. w. Holme, 

The ANNUAL DINNER of the SOCIETY will be held on | Sill, RA» F. RL mH. bi B. Roberts, BW KA, 
the Evening of the Anniversary Meeting, at the HOTEL | p,y Dt 3.8 er, Sohn Sten eeple, and 

METROPOLE, Whitehall Rooms, Whitehall Place, 8.W., in Walnut-wood and 

Dinner charge, £1 1s. Friends of Feilows are 


at 7 pm. 
admissible tothe Dinner, 


af 


. Uo: 
others. Also an excellent tT pliined a 
full appointments. 
Catalogue; may be had on application to Messrs. Braxcu & 
Lets, 60, Hanover Street, Liverpool. 











ABTS GRNERAL BENEVOLENT 
0 
AUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An 
For the Bau Sy pista eee Al ARTISTS, their ‘CuAuer | Cc A oie GIRLS of 16 and 


| w pwards in her Raise near Di ersati 
rapidly aoqulved 8 1 facilities for Music, Sketching, 


President—Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. al 
German. Opportuni' _ 4 ores, form of healthy 7 enor 


The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the 
WHITEHALL ROOMS, Hotel Métro pole, on SATURDAY, | Direct Service twice dai ay ws h England.—Full de 
2th May, at Half-past 6 o'clock. The Right Hon, Lord | supplied on applying to Miss hy Dieppe. 





TWEEDMOUTH P.C., in the chair. 
Dinner Tickets, including wives, One Guinea. Donations 
will be received and thankfully acknowledged by 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., Treasurer. 
WALTER W. OULESS, R.A., Honorary Secretary. 
DOUGLAS G. H. GORDON, Secretary. 
_No. 41, Jermyn Street, 8.W. 


MUDI}E’S | 


(LEMIEED). 


ALL EXAMINATIONS. 


Ppsranaiog conse osnanye 
THOROUGHLY INDI 
STAFF includes Graduates of Oxford. Cambridge, London, 
and Royal Universities. 
SINGLE SUBJECTS TAKEN: Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Mathematics, Ssience, Logic, Political Economy, &e. 


Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (London and Oxon.), 
7 Chancery Lane, London, W. c. 

















} « Miss Rossi writes with grace, humour, ant vivacity.7 


ENLARCED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE | ESSONS by CORRESPON DENC&. — 
(Over 600 pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth), | of LITERARY COMPOSITION vapor poy the Art of 


| Literature di ds, Fee ( ble in advance), Ten 
at | Three Gelnens; of a Trial Course of Three, One ‘Gelnea— 


All the Principal Works in Circulation by ey tt A, 


the Library 
ARRAN CTS. | At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
. ne ae ee NEW BOOK, price 3s. 6d. 
Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable) By MRS. L. T. MEADE. ame CLIFFORD 
Publications in most Branches of HALIFAX, 
Literature. 


WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES. 
Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL 


Consisting of a Series of Stories dealing with 
and Socrat Topics, the ARMy, Navy, 





some interesting phases of London Life 
and Uharacter. 
W. & R. Cuampers, Ltd., London and Edinbu’ gh. 





ARTs, ScIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, SPoRT, 
THEOLOGY, History, BIoGRAPHY, and THE GIDDY OX: 
FICTION. THE STORY OF A FAMILY HOLIDAY. 


Price 1s. 6d. By HARVEY PREEN, F.C.A., C.C. 


Demy 8vo, pp. 224, price 3s. 6d. net. 
H. J. Coox, Publisher, 21, Golden Square, London, W. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Series.—No. 34. 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
415) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose st with their reply. 











Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, contain- 
ing Books in Frencu, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
Russian, and SPANISH. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


MODIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road; and 
48, Queen Victoria Street, London, | { 


BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7 


AMONG THE BIRDS IN NORTHERN SHIRES. By 


CHARLES DIXON, Author of “ Bird Life in a Southern County,” &c. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 40 other Illustrations by nae RLES WHYMPER, 


rown 8vo, cloth, 


THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. By Harold E. Gorst. 


“Mr. Gorst has done his work well.” —Literature. 
“ An excellent life of Lord Beaconsfield from a public point of view.” —Athene 
**A faithful record of a great statesman, and, above all, a great Imperi Sr Daily Telegraph. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST DICTIONARY. 


THE CONCISE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Charles 


ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., Editor of ‘‘The Imperial Dictionary.” 
NEW EDITION, CONTAINING OVER 100,000 ENTRIES. 
Feap. 4to, 864 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. Also in Half-Persian, 5s, 6d.; Half-Morocco, 7s. 6d. 
“** The Concise Dictionary’ stands first—and by a long interval—among all the one-volume English 


Dictionaries. ” Academy. 
** We can heartily recommend this neat and handy volume to all who want a copious and trustworthy 


English Dictionary of reasonable dimensions,’’— At um. 
London : BLACKIE & SON, Limirsp, Old Bailey. 
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DICBY, LONG & 60. 8 NEW BOOKS. 


DDLEMASS’ NEW NOVEL. 


THE QUEEN WA SP. Pictorial cloth, 6s. 

Seoteman.—“ Miss Middlemass writes wel A ay to her reputation in ‘The Queen Wasp. 
Stirring stories rr 1. her considerable ne c favour, and her latest romanee is wie as 
good as the best of me 

NOVEL BY FRANCES CAMPBELL. 


FOR THREE "MOONS. By the Author of ‘The 


a of Thomasina. ” Cle 
i the We Week —“ A novel whick will be pentts from cover to cover, and only laid down 
wun A It is full of ~~ and romantic to a degree.” 


EW NOVEL BY GILLAN VASE. 


UNDER the LINDEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


e literary work is good. The volume may be re 


enewm.—“ A clever wil 
ont Standard. ant divert the seater ® good deal of amusement.” B wkman.— aA 
pie: ures: ue and .—*The story will be found interesting.” Scots- 
mar .—* The novel is aad Pinout Public Opinion —“ A remarkable novel.” 


NOVEL BY BRUCE HACKING. 


THE TREASURE "TEMPLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Scotsman.—“ The tale is one of eneitiog, adventure and of hairbreadth escapes. 
wits = Brad aly dX th k terest.” 
ritish Daily Mauvt.—** A r.ttling ba of adventure.” 
W NOVEL BY DARBY RYAN. 


WAYWARD HEARTS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“ A very pleasant tale, descriptive of the doings and sayings of child The charact 
are clearly As | intelligently a. and the author at ones interests his readers in his 
eharming heroine a a 





OVEL BY C. RYSBRIDGE. 


EDGAR’S RANSOM. Cloth, 6s. 


Rat’ well-written and well- worked-out story.” Belfast News-Letter. “The book is to be 
ed.” —Brad, Observ r. ‘ The — is pleasantly tuld, and the eharacter-drawivg 
is {s skilful aud effective.”—Wetern Mercu 


THE gt DE CACHET, ” and other Stories. 


By C. H. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“A [eee ended to a facile pen marks the work of the writer of this 


THOUGHTS on the APOSTLES. By F. G. White. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“This tt and La, useful book b= some ha papers on the lives and 
teachings of the Apostles, suitably group briefly and pointedly.” 
Western Mercury. 


DIGBY, LONG & CU., 18, Bouverie “treet, London, E.C. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


TO 


“THE ACADEMY.” 


The following have appeared, and some of the numbers contain- 
ing them can still be obtained; or Complete Sets may be 
had separately for 3s. 6d. :— 








BEN JONSON. | WILLIAM COWPER. 
JOHN KEATS. CHARLES DARWIN. 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING. ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
TOM HOOD. HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 


FELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELLI. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS, 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 

THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 
SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 


THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8. T. COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 
MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 
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MR, EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, THREE NEW NOVELS, 
In crown 8vo, 6s. 


LOTUS OR LAUREL? 


By HELEN WALLACE (Gorpon Roy). 


A CYNIC’S CONSCIENCE. 


By C. T, PODMORE. 


A PLAIN WOMAN’S PART. 


By NORUBY CHESTER. 


Just Ready.—The Ninth English Editior, completing 
37,000 copies, of 


RED POTTAGE. By Mary CHotmonbzLey, 


Author of “ Diana Tempest,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 








London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 
A CHARMING GIFT BOOK 


6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE 


London: Simpxuy, Marsnatt & Co. Liangollen : Daruineton & Co, 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated, 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.- —With Special Contributions from 
His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor 
JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT _—ee A. W. KINGLAKE; 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
THE NORTH be As co a 
BR ia. WYE VALLEY. 


E 
and CHEPSTOW. HE SEVERN VALLEY. 
WELLS, and WESTON SUPER MARE. 

URNE, HASTINGS, and 8ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RAY BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, ‘and, ABERDOVEY. 

POVERN, Hi LGELLY, HARLECH, CR ICCIETH PWLLHELI 
MAL \, HERERO BRD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER *. CHELTENHAM, 
DRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


is.—-THE HOTELS of the WORLD, A Handbook to the 
leading Hotels throughout the world, 








THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 





“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 

guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
pho 9 volumes !*’—The Times. 

“The best Handbook to London ever issued.””—Liverpool Daily Post. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s.—¢v Lllustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E, T, COOK, M.A. 
With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and 
' Places of Interest, 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 
Simpxin, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kent & Co., LTD. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and ail Booksellers’. 





London : 








SELECTIONS FROM ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S PUBLICATIONS 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 
of ALEXA DER MACLAREN, D.D. Edited 
and Selected by JAMES HENRY MARTYN. 
Containing over 500 beautiful and suggestive 
illustrations. With a Textual Index and Alpha- 
betical List of Subjects. 


tures on the Scri 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“*THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 
tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 

The Freeman : “* Preachers and teachers will 
find in them many helpful suggestions.” 
oa G Heruld says: “They will probably 
Ay. F instruct many who would an ordinary 
oomen flee.” 





Third Ambition, 


Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards,, CONVICTED OF HEROISM. 
8. 6d., post free. 


THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. 


By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., 
“Explains the position of religious dissent with | 
great force and eloquence.” — Manchester Guardian. 


“* Nothing could be more timely than these learned 
and suggestive lectures.”—Christian World. 


Feap. 8vo, price 1s, 6d., post free. 
THE AMBITIONS of ST. PAUL. By Rev. | | 
W. GAKRETT HORDE 


Contents : Concerning rR not One thirty excellent portraits of prominent and eloquent 
—The First Ambition—The Second Ambition—The 


A Tale of 
John Penry, Martyr, 1559—1593. By HERBERT 


Lec- | M. WHITE, B.A. [Illustrated by Frank H. 
impson, 
are os Deneeaivenaiy. | “Excellent, unusual grasp of events, nobility of 


' ideal, vividness, and ang of style.” 
v 


Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 


rice 6s., t free. 
WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS ; or, 


Sermons by English Congregational Ministers 


ArcHIBALD Durr, D.D. 


from kt a With Introduction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 


The Expository Times says: ‘‘ And here we have 


Congregational preachers, with their thirty sermous, 
and the price is but a few shillings,” 





London: ALEXANDER 


SHEPBEARD, Liuitep, 21 and 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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JARROLD & SONS’ LIST. 


A FASCINATING AND POWERFUL 
ROMANCE. 





THIRD EDITION. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC, 


ENTITLED 


From the French of LOUIS GALLET. 6s. 
With specially engraved Portrait of Cyrano de Bergerac. 

“ A delightful book. So vividly delineated are the dramatis 
persone, so interesting and enthralling are the incidents in the 
development of the tale, that it is impossible to skip one page, 
or to lay down the volume until the last words are read.” 

Daily Telegraph. 
NOW READY. 


FASCINATING DETECTIVE STORIES. 


IN TIGHT PLACES. 


By MAJOR ARTIIUR GRIFFITHS. 6s. 
Author of “ Besbidten by Law,” “The Chronicles of 
Newgate,” &c. 
“ A lively and varied series of stories of cosmopolitan crime, 
with plenty of fhixed adventure and sensation. Such stories 
always = yo ond a Arthur Griffiths knows how to tell 


them.”—Pall M 
A raneus POLISH NOVEL. 


ANIMA VILIS. 


By MARYA RODZtEWICZ. 
A Tale of the Great Siberian Steppe. 
er from the Original ow by 
Count 8. C. pe SOISSONS. 
With a fine Photogravure of the or 
“A powerful story, | my poontieing as it does the true life of 
the 8 oan = of the a in ie it is profoundly 
interesting. An TATE... Leeds Mercury. 
NEW pcos EDITION. 
MRS. LE'TH ADAMS’S POPULAR 
MILITARY STORY. 


COLOUR-SERGEANT 
No. 1 COMPANY. 


By Mrs. ats Apne, 
Author of “ Bonule Kate,” “ Louis Dracott, "&e. Price 2s. 
“ The scenes of Barrack life tats ireland are good, and Xd wyus 
be difficult to conceive anytning of the kind vt t is be 4 - 
view. 
“A masterpiece of human pathos and clever production.” 


London : Jannowp & Sows, 10! 10& ll, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





In crown 4to, tastefully printed and bound i in cloth, 
with 37 Illustrations, price 10s, 6d. 


THE PARISH and CHURCH of 


GODALMING in the COUNTY of SURREY. 
By SAMUEL WELMAN. 


. A NEW WORK BY DR. FORD. 
Tn crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE'S 
HAMLET: a New Theory; or, 


What was the Poet's Intention in the Play? 
By the Rev. HAROLD FORD, M.A., LL 
Author of “The Art of Extempore Speaking, # 
&c.,&c. Dedicated to Professor Epwarp DowpEN, 
Author of ‘“‘ Shakespeare: his Mind and Art.” 
“I think you make as good a case 
theory of Hatulet’ 8 irresolution." m +d, —_— aed 
t is a thoughtful and interesting paper, which will appeal | 
with special force to those who study the poet’s intention in the | 
delineation of the spiritual nature of the Prince.”—Scoteman, 








rown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d, 


PAPE RS for the PARSONAGE : 


a Book for the Clergy and the Laity, 
OranarMen, - ae ae ene 


NEW BOOKS RELATING TO THE WAR. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d 


THE WEDGE of WAR: a Story 


of the Siege of Lad, ith B 
HALLOWS. f 'ysmi y FRANCES 8, 


VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 1s. net. 


THE LITTLE BUGLER, and 


other War Lyrics. By NORMAN BENNET. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, net. 


SUNBEAM» through the WAR- 


CLOUDS: being Short Poems on 
Incidents in South Africa, 
HAMILTON, D.D. 


ELLIOT STOCK. 62 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.O. 


Special 
By the Rev. F. J. 





F. V. WHITE & CO.'S 
LIstT. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 


TWO STIRRING ROMANCES OF THE WAR. 


In cloth gilt, price 3s, 6d. each. 


ALETTA: 


A Tale of the Boer Invasion. 
By BERTRAM MITFORD, r 


Author of ‘‘The Ruby Sword,” “‘ The Induna’s 
Wife,” &c., &c. 


THE EMPIRE MAKERS: 


A Romance of Adventure and War in 
South Africa. 
By HUME NISBET, 
Author of “ Bail Up,” ‘‘The Bushranger’s Sweet- 
heart,” “‘ The Revenge of Valerie,” &c., 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
WILES of the WICKED. By 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX, Author of “‘ The Day of 
Temptation,” ‘‘ The Bond of Black,”’ &c. 


Punch says: ** Whoever takes up this book, if he be of an 
repared to utilise two h comp at “Teast of his 1 spree. 4 
utilise two hours a’ of his leisure, so as to go 
through w = it at a single sitting.” 

Ti ry World says: “ There is no writer of Lconentional 
fiction roe tet who knows better than Mr. Le Queux how to work 
up a mystery and hold the reader entranced while he slowly but 
fay d unravels the plot, keeping his secret almost till the very 

page.” 


THE PLAIN MISS CRAY. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “The 


LOVE'S GUERDON. By Conrad H. 


CARRODER, Author of “ A Bride of God.” 


VANITY’S PRICE. By E. Yoliand, 


Author of “ Sarolta’s Verdict,”’ &c., &c. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 
, Bedford Street, Strand, "W.O. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH'S LIST. 


FIRST EDITION, 20,000, exhausted. Second Edition 
i e Press. 


in th 
JEROME K. JEROME'S NEW BOOK, 
Sequel to “ Turee Mew 1x a Boat.” 


Vol. XXXVI. of Arrowsmith’s 3s. 6d. Series. 328 pp. 


Ohare MEN on the BUMMEL. 


By JEROME K. JEROME. Illustrated by L. Raven 
LL 














ee “Tt will not send you to sleep, but if you happen to be 
fax pick ‘up “Th about the extra fourpence on your iocome- 
tax pic hree Men on the Bummel’ and you will soon 
forget that Phere is such a person as the tax-collector. The 
| bo A an ia is Ls real, b honest, downright fun from beginning to 
ep 


*R — ‘went to lau ugh and to learn a good deal of interest- 

ing wpateer Ss = erman neighbours, read ‘Three Men on 

he Bummel.’ fF La em honest laughter vulgar, let the 
book alone. "— The 


TWO POPULAR BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
3s. 6d. each, 


| (THREE MEN in a BOAT (164th 


| Thousand) has had a steady and continuous sale from 
1889 to present time, and is still running. 


| T= DIARY of a PILGRIMAGE: 


being an Grp of a Visit to the OBERAMMERGAU 
LAY in 1 








| PASSION 
FIRST AID IN CONSUMPTION. —Second Edition. 


N ORDRACH at HOME; or, Hygienic 
Treatment of Qoneem tion adapted to English Home 
Life. By JOs. J. UCAS, A., M.R.C.8., L.R.C.P. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, One Shititng 


“‘ Admirably clear and concise directions are o-, 





= Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
_ London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
Just published, 8vo, with Illustrations, price 14s, net. 


ABRATIVS of OSU. 
| MEDITERRANEAN in HM 8.“ BUR 








the 


“ CHANTICLEER” os the GREEK Wait of INDE- 
PENDENCE Ye -. os WILLIA AM BLACK, L.R.8.C.E., 
Surgeon H.M. cleer. 


Béisbareh Ouiver & Boyp. 
London : Simrxiy, Marswaut & Oo., Ltd. 


Twenty-first Tho: —-. ae cloth, price 6d., 


OR PRINCIPLES : a Gi Congregationalist 
| Church Manual, By G, 
| 
| 





Crown 8vo, Illustrated, pric3 2s, 6d. post free, 


London: ALEXANDER & Suepuearp, Limited, 
21 and 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, W.C. 





Sampson Low, Marston Company’ § 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





READY SHORTLY. 
CLOTH, /THE NEW IMPERIAL 
INDIA PAPER 
2/= net. 
Pocket Edition 
ceatner,| LORNA DOONE 
3/= ner.| R- D. BLACKMORE 





(PRINTED FROM ENTIRELY 
| NEW LARGE TYPE.) 





BURMA. By Max and Bertha 


FERRAR3. 300 pp. Text and 450 [llastrations from Photo- 
graphs. 1 vol., demy 4to, cloth extra, 30s. net. [Ready. 
The » of the Burman is am te pesten ed from the cradle to the 





series of 450 otogrel hs itlustrate the 
characteristic Lf t in the sofa the life “yo ding race, the 
nal or hill races, the etrects of scenery, the animals, and 


the Tagetasion. 
Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 





Demy 8vo, with 32 Fall-Page Illustrations and Maps. 143. net. 


THE REMARKABLE HISTORY 


of the HUDSON'S Bay COMPANY. Including that of 
the French Traders of North-Western Canada, and of the 
North-West, XY, and Astor Fur Companies. By GEORGE 
BRYCE, M.A., LL D. Professor in Manitoba College, 
b Ley Z. Deitgue Régional l’Alliance Scientifique vie de 
ris, Membe! ) of General Committee of Bri Associa- 
fen nt peliow of American Association for Advancement of 
ame, Author of “ Manitoba ” (1882), “Short History of 
Canadian People” (1887), &c. (Ready 


IUustrated Prospectus post free on applic ation. 


A HISTORY of AMERICAN 


PRIVATEERS. By EDGAR STANTON MACLAY, 
A.M., Author S. ws A Histo or of the United States a Nery. 
“ Reminiscences of the te ae) ” Editor of ** The Journal 
of William Maclay, U.S. Senator from te sy 1789- 
1791.” With 37 I At, 8vo, cloth, gilt op 12s, 6d. 
net. Ready. 





“Intensely interesting... Me. Maclay throws a somewhat 


novel light with regard to the importance of the part played by 
the American Privateers in nt struggle for indcpentionen” 
Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette. 


HISTORY of ANCIENT PHILO- 


SOPHY. By DR. W. WIN SELBARD, Professor of 
Philosophy in the AY Strassbu ue Authorised 
Translation by HE RNEST ous M 


y AN, Ph.D., 
Instructor Wy Seenens in Tufts Co! From the 
Second German Edition. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. n 


Ready. 
ive the student an iocteht 7 early 
Greek and Roman philosophies through the history of affairs. 
Among ~ distinetive features of Prof. Windelbands treat- 
ment —S — eopanainen of Fythagoras from the Pythagoreans, 

eorex sition of Democritu: Plato, and the conception 
of Hellenic-Roman phltcsephaies ‘ond of Patristics, asa pi 
sive application of science. 


TENTH ) ey Illustrated with numerous © sees and 
jiagrams, pp. 502, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. n 


INSTRUCTION in PHO TO- 


GRAPHY. By SIR W. ve W. ABNEY, K.C.B.. D-C.L, 
FRS. aie 


Revised and greatly En! 
and vont ne Addi‘ional 
Th a ven. & Hand 

lew D 





This .., tf aims to 


4, bringing the Book u 
Chapters on Phote Blok Wark. Work, 
Ly J and Film Photography, 





" Gunmen from cover to cover with matter of the utmost im- 
asenee and value to photographers.....A book which should 
Bein the possession of every SRctegrapher." — Photography. 


EXPERTS on GUNS and SHOOT- 
ING. By G. T. TEASDALE — creas Royal 8vo. 
Fully Illustrated, 617 pages, 14s. net. 

“This handsome volume of 600 pages, with sixty-five illustra- 
tions, should be found in the library, not B onty of pay A shoot 
sapert = ¥ of Cay | Ss ; - — an intelligen 
” mins “ County Gentleman. 


BLACK JAMAICA. By W. P. 
LIVINGSTONE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 63. 
. A ve 





vingstone exhibits not ‘cay an a judicious, but 


‘uture, Mr. Li 
t."—Guardian. 


a masterly, p— 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, anb 
COMPANY, Ltd. 

















